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NET MORE REVENUE! 
... REDUCE COST! 


ALFCO TWIN PARKS 2 CARS AT 1 METER 
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Why buy about twice as many parking meters 
as you need when one Alfco Twin Automatic will 
do the work of two single meters? And look at 
what you save! Alfco Twin Automatic Parking 
Meters cut parking control costs about in half! 


The Alfco Twin Meter parks two cars instead 
of one. Only about one half the number of parking 
meters to install, maintain and police. Only one 
half the number of posts on your sidewalk. Only 
one clock to wind—one coin box—one housing— 
one meter to control two adjoining parked cars. 
About half the number of meters makes collec- 
tions twice as easy. 


And with this lower cost, the motoring public 
gets the advantages of the Alfco Twin bumper- 
to-bumper parking plan, which affords ample space 
to enter and leave parking areas. It provides also, 
clearer vision of traffic lanes, lessens the chances 
of accidents, makes a safer community for all. City 
after city has adopted this model plan for modern 
parking control. Write today for fully illustrated 
free literature — with no obligation. 


Alfco Twin Automatic Parking Meter models are 
available to suit your needs for parallel and for 
angular curb parking and for off-street park- 
ing lots. 
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"31 miles of improved lighting 


helped reduce night fatalities from l1toF 


says Mayor Cyril Coleman 
Hartford, Connecticut 


HERE were 11 night fatalities in a year on 31 miles 
of Hartford streets. Improving visibility by increasing 
illumination was a large contribution in reducing this number 
to 4. This is additional evidence of what a city can do to 


combat the danger of darkness.” 


FOR MORE FACTS... Write for 
“New Evidence on America’s Fatal 
Streets.” Twelve pages of helpful, 
revealing data on lighting needs and 
improvements. For large city and small 
town. No charge. 


The Street and Traffic Safety Lighting Bureau, 155 East 44th St., New York 17,N. Y. 
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do such a fine job — 


Memphis ordered 600 more! 


EMPHIS is noted for many things that have to do with 
good civic housekeeping. In fact, over the past ten years 
Memphis has won 41 awards for safety, fire prevention, health 
and cleanliness. 
You’d naturally expect that such careful attention to keeping 
the city well run extends to other operations—such as parking 


control. You're right. Fon rEST OKT TO DUAL 


Back in 1941, over 1900 Dual Automatic Parking Meters + F, ing M 
ile es... arking Meter 
were installed. They did such a fine job—cost so little to main- featur ae qRIINAL Ps 3 
tain—that Memphis civic officials recently ordered 600 more. 


In city after city, Duals keep friends and make new ones. They 
operate simply, automatically—in all kinds of weather, year in 
and year out. And Dual Gearshift meters make parking control 


flexible; on the spot time and coin conversions can be made as 
conditions require. 


Ma 


If you are planning metered parking facilities, get the facts 
about the latest Duals. See how they can do a fine job for your 
community, economically. Ask for Bulletin DU-504 for on- 
street parking; Bulletin DU-505-for off-street parking. 


THE DUAL PARKING METER COMPANY 


A subsidiary of The Union Metal Manufacturing Company 
Canton 2, Ohio 
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Aerial view, Memphis, Tenn.—The City Beautiful. 
~-«- YOUR BEST ANSWER TO EVERY PARKING PROBLEM 
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Frankly Speaking 


“St r AND Highway Neeps”—a subject with which the planning and traffic engineer has con- 

cerned himself and which has found expression in numerous reports of varying degrees of ex- 
cellence and practicability. In the earlier years there was an exceedingly high mortality rate as 
regards follow-through and implementation, due in large part to a proposed program being “up in 
the clouds” as regards practicability money-wise; and in some cases by reason of paper projections 
being impossible of execution due to failure to fully explore limiting physical controls and dimen- 


sional requirements of sound engineering design. 


In recent years there has been a decided upswing in the number of practical and feasible 
“NEEDS” reports with a decreased mortality rate as regards their implementation. Undoubtedly 


there will be further improvement as the store of knowledge and experience increases. 


Granted that the engineering staff can supply a practical and feasible program, it appears 
that there is considerable room for improvement in efforts exerted, by those in position to do so, in 
seeing that some measure of concrete action is taken. Our legislative and administrative bodies have 
their problems, however, the engineer is not, directly at least, in position to carry the torch in the 


follow-through or action phase. 


With the utmost regard for those who are “doing a job,” it would seem that the field is 


not overly crowded as yet and that there is still room for more “torch bearers” in high places. 


ZL /7 
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Vice-President 
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Salesmanship In Traffic Engineering 


By George W. Howie (Mem., ITE) 
Traffic Engineer, City of Cincinnati, Ohio 


y you have nothing to sell the public but “Stop” signs, “No 
Parking”, “Slow”, “Caution”, “Careful” you're in bad 
shape. Nobody wants to be restricted. You're trying to sell 
something 99° of your prospective customers think they 
don’t want. 

Traffic Engineers have one important commodity to sell 
that 999% of Americans do know they want—“SAFE, CON- 
VENIENT AND ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 
OF PERSONS AND GOODS.” 

Any traffic engineering project, large or small, which 
completely fulfills that definition, can be sold. It will result 
in saving of life, limb, and property. It will facilitate traffic 
movement and cost will be reasonable when weighed 
against benefits. 

Projects which seem to only partially fulfill these objec- 
tives are hard to sell. Four-way stops, for example, generally 
contribute little except safety, hence are not well-liked by 
motorists; for most drivers they seem to detract from con- 
venience and economy 

A traffic engineer can fall rapidly into disfavor by too- 
large doses of restrictive measures. One traffic engineer 
recently has become locally known as “Stop Sign Henry”; 
another Traffic Engineer gained the local nickname of “For- 
ever Amber” because pedestrians thought his new “Walk- 
Wait” signals stayed amber too long. 

It certainly is a sad commentary on our ability as sales- 
men if we traffic engineers can't wrap up a few minor 
restrictions—'Stop”, “Slow”, “Yield Right-of-Way”, “Don't 
Park"—inside the benefits we can offer, and then do a 


bang-up job of selling them to the public. Especially so, 
when the candy on the outside tastes so good—in fact, we 


have reason to believe that once you get a community 
accustomed to the diet in the form of lives saved, smoother 
traffic flow, less time loss in traffic, our kind of sugar coating 
is downright habit forming 

Give them enough of the right kind and they will be 
rapping on your door, asking for more of the same—and 
hang the cost 


Some Practical Applications 

That summarizes the author's philosophy in this field 
of selling traffic engineering. Now, let's get down to some 
practical applications and see them at work. Here are some 
of the elements of a program that can be sold. 

Be right in basic principles. Poor engineering and 
blunders can be sold once or twice but there will be few 
repeat orders. 

Be practical and realistic. Many a traffic engineer has 
stumbled, through his failure to remember the adage about 
leading a horse to water. 

Be honest with yourself and others. Recognize there 
are two sides in almost every issue; however, have the cour 
age to back up your own decisions. 


Do first things first-—in other words, build a sound traffic 
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structure before doing the decorating. 

Lean toward safety; always remember, however, that 
transportation, not stagnation, must be your net result. 

Develop a program; sell it to superiors; many decisions 
thenceforward will be easier if weighed in relation to 
that program 

Make no little plans”—a series of unrelated jobs is not 
a traffic engineering program 

Cooperate with fellow workers. Loss of their friendly 
cooperation can sabotage your program 

Be truthful and frank with newspaper men—they gen- 
erally respect a confidence 

Develop citizen interest and backing in your program 
Make achievements of your objectives the accomplishment 
of a program already adopted by such groups as your 
Safety Council. 
remember that often it is the 
only payment a volunteer aide may receive 

Be willing to accept responsibility, and to accept blame 
for what is wrong. Don’t grasp for praise but don’t shrink 
from receiving proper credit for a job well done. 

Develop the respect of key men in the community 


Give credit to others- 


they can make or break you regardless of others 


Almost 
every successful man in public affairs can look back upon 


Dramatize yourself; your job; your program. 


a period of showmanship which aided his rise 

Learn to speak clearly and simply. Many engineers when 
on their feet get involved in too many words with which 
the audience is unfamiliar 


Rely on staff members to accept responsibility so that 
the traffic engineer can budget his time to be at the right 
place at the right time 


Keep up with the world; learn what other traffic engi- 
neers are doinyg—their successes and troubles—and_ learn 


about new materials and techniques 


Other Elements in a Successful Program 


Now a few words about newspaper and radio, which 
are elements, but not necessarily the most important ones, 
in a public relations program 


Basic elements of press releases are 


(1) accuracy (4) conformance with local 


(2) brevity newspaper style 


(3) simplicity (5) newsworthiness 

Pictures and drawings always are of value 

Don't avoid repetition—the same story can be told over 
and over if given a new twist. Create order and continuity 
in press releases so that the program can be followed by 
newspaper readers 


In preparing radio material, simplicity is paramount 


(See SALESMANSHIP, page 96) 





Traffic Engineering In Smaller Cities 


By Robert S. Holmes 


Executive Secretary, Institute of Traffic Engineers, New Haven, Connecticut 


This paper we ted at the National Safety Con 


gress, October 18, cazo, Illinots 


By special agree 


ment with the Editor of PUBLIC SAFETY magazine it 15 


j I. , 
being reproduced simultaneously in the December tissue 


both publications 


M' CH has been written’ in the past few years concerning 

traffic engineering activities in cities of 50,000 popu 
lation and over. The Institute of Traffic Engineers, in coop 
eration with official and non-official organizations has been 
devoting its primary effort in this regard toward standardiza- 
tion of laws? and ordinances, functional organization, duties 
ind responsibilities of traffic engineering departments, and 
qualifications of the city traffic engineer. While much prog- 
ress has been made, considerable effort must yet be expended 
in order to correlate and evaluate these important factors 


of “big city” traffic engineering activities 


Traffic Engineering in the Larger Cities 


Earlier this year a confidential questionnaire was mailed 
from Institute headquarters to the traffic engineers of 65 
selected cities 50,000 population and over. The questions 


were phrased to determine: (1) the posicrion of the traffic 


engineering department in the city government; (2) salary 
ranges for the key traffic engineering personnel; (3) types 
of authorization under which city traffic engineers are now 
functioning; (4) organizational structure in relation to other 
governmental units; and (5) availability of civil service 
The 59 


) responding provided excellent factual results 


examinations for city traffic engineering positions 
cities (90° 
and geographical coveras 
the District of Columbia 


as they represented 32 states and 


Information on salaries will be retained at 


Institute 


headquarters as confidential matter, but is available to inter- 


ested city officials and traffic engineers upon request. The 


principle value of this information is its use as a guide in 
establishing new traffic engineering departments, and in the 


re-organization of existing departments. The information 


dealing with ordinances, organization charts, and civil serv 
ice examinations will be turned over to the ITE Committee 


on Traffic Engineering Administration for screening and 


development of uniform standards. The information relating 


The Orqanization of Official Trafhi Igencies in Cittes & 
States”, 1946 The Eno Foundation, Saugatuck, Conn.;: Trafhe 
Engineering Functions and Administration”, 1948, Public Ad 
ministration Service, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill Report 
»f Committee on Enaineering”’, The President's Highway Safety 
Conference, 1949, Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Print 
ing Othce, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


let V~, The Uniform Vehicle Code and Model Trafhe Ordinance 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Othce, Washing 
ton 25, D. ¢ 
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POSITION OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


CITY GOVERNMENT ATE | 


to the position of the traffic engineering department in the 
city government has been analyzed and tabulated on Plate 
No. 1. 

Of the 59 cities reporting, 26, or 44 per cent, have 
separate department status, reporting direct to the Mayor 
or City Manager. In 20 cities, or 34 per cent, the traffic 
engineering department is assigned to the Director of Public 


Works or City Engineer. Seven, or 12 per cent, place it 


under the Director of Public Safety, and 4, or 7 per cent, 


ire assigned to the Chief of Police. Of the two cities with 
other assignments, one reports to a Traffic Commission and 
one to the Department of Improvements and Parks. It is 
encouraging to note that the predominant and desirable 
trend (78°7 ) is toward Separate Department Status (44% ) 
ind assignment to the Director of Public Works or City 
Engineer (34% ). 


The Smaller Cities 


Let us now turn to the problem of traffic engineering 
in smaller cities. The recommended action program of the 
1949 report of the Committee on Engineering, The Presi- 
dent’s Highway Safety Conference states, in part, as follows 

8. In specific recognition of the need for better staffing 
of official agencies concerned with highway-engineering 
problems, it is recommended that there be established 

d. In cities having less than 50,000 population, an engineer- 
preferably the director of the department of public works, 
the city engineer, or some member of his staff—with 
qualifications and experience necessary to perform the func- 
tions of trathc engineer 
Apparently no attempt was made to define the lower limits 
vf the term “less than 50,000 population.” It is safe to 
issume that this limit should be at the 10,000 population 


level. It is at this point that the Municipal Year Book 


Published annually by International City Managers Association 
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discontinues its roster of Public Works Director or City 
Engineer. 

The Traffic engineering profession has generally accepted 
the 50,000 population level as the line of demarcation be- 
tween full-time and part-time traffic engineering services 
for cities. The trend in development of traffic engineering 
departments over a period of time has confirmed this arbi- 
trary deduction. There are but few exceptions. Perhaps 
the level should be pushed downward to 45,000 or 40,000 
The continued increase in motor traffic, availability of funds, 
and public demand will largely determine future needs in 
cities less than 50,000 population. 

In order to obtain a fairly accurate appraisal of traffic 
engineering activity in smaller cities a request for informa- 
tion was recently mailed to the 200 cities in the 25,000 to 
50,000 population group, based on preliminary 1950 census 
figures. A special letter with accompanying questionnaire 
(Plate No. 2) was directed to the Mayors and City Man- 
agers. The questionnaire was designed so that it could be 
answered in five or ten minutes time. Replies were received 
from 65 cities, or 32.5 per cent of those contacted. While 
this rate of return was low, a wide geographic distribution 
(Should it 
be assumed that a majority of the remaining 135 cities’ offi- 


was obtained since 30 states were represented. 


cials failed to reply because of lack of interest, knowledge, 
or recognition of the traffic problem? ) 
Cities With Traffic Engineers 

The first two questions were phrased to determine if 
there was a traffic engineer in the city, and, if so, to which 
Of the 65 citiks 
reporting, 19, or 29 per cent, stated they employed a traffic 


municipal department was he assigned 


engineer, and 46, or 71 per cent, returned a negative answer 
Of the 19 cities reporting a traffic engineer, 3, or 4.5 per 
cent, indicated that he functioned as a separate department; 
13, or 20 per cent showed assignment to the Engineering 
Department; and 3 were allocated to the Police Department 
Further analysis revealed that only 3 cities actually hired a 
full-time traffic engineer. Strangely enough, these 3 cities 
identified themselves as belonging in the 35,000 to 40,000 
population group. The 13 cities reporting assignment to the 
Engineering Department indicated that the City Engineer 
was also “doubling in brass 


as Traffic Engineer. Similarly 


for the 3 cities showing assignment to the Police Department. 
Why No Traffic Engineer? 

The third question related to the 46 cities (71%) indi 
cating no city traffic engineer in their employ. The city 
officials were asked to give the principle reason for not em- 
ploying a traffic engineer. The results are tabulated in 
Table I below 

TABLE | 
WHY NO TRAFFIC ENGINEER? 
Replies No. of Cities Per Cent 
Insufficient Work (other city 20 43% 


employees can handle ) 
Not Warranted (city too small 15S 
to justify trathic engineer ) 
Financially unable 13% 


No Answet 11% 


100% 
It will be noted that a majority of the cities replying did 
not feel there was sufficient work to keep a full-time traffic 
engineer busy, but that such work could be easily handled 


by other city employees. Another group reasoned that the 
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PLATE 2 








city was too small to justify a traffic engineer. Only six 
cities stated they were financially unable to employ a traffic 
engineer, leaving it to one’s imagination to determine if 
this was the only obstacle that presented itself. The remain 
ing five cities gave no reasons for not having a traffic 
engineer. 


Assignment of Traffic Engineering Responsibility 
It was anticipated that relatively few 


cities in the 
selected population bracket would have full-time traffic 
engineering personnel. Accordingly, the fourth, and most 
important question, was designed to determine which of 
the existing city departments was responsible for various 
traffic engineering functions. A complete analysis of the 
replies is shown in Plate No. 3. In a few instances a dual 
Although the traffic engineer 
is shown as a separate entity, it must be remembered that 


his primary duty, as noted above, is City Engineer 


responsibility was indicated 


The installation of traffic control devices (signs, signals, 
markings) appears to be the primary responsibility of the 
police (39%), with the engineering (22°%) and electrical 
(28% ) departments sharing a substantial portion of the 
responsibility 

The engineering department (44° ) and the electrical 
department (45°), as to be expected, equally share re- 
sponsibilities for street lighting. 

Accident records (87° ) and application of traffic regu- 
lations (78°) to include curb parking, one-way streets, 
pedestrian control, etc., are primary responsibilities of 
the police. 

Traffic surveys and studies are also handled principally 
by the police (479%) and to a slightly less degree by the 
engineering department (31% ). 

Channelization and intersection redesign responsibility 


is largely allocated to the engineering department (51% ) 
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with a substantial portion assigned to the police (25% ) 


Other traffic 


design functions follow the same general 


pattern. 

Of special note is the fact that the electrical department 
has no responsibilities outside of traffic control devices and 
street lighting. It should also be noted that the Planning 
Commission (sometimes referred to in the replies as Traffic 
and Transportation Commission) held very little responsi- 
bility in connection with devices, lighting, accident records, 
and regulations, but assumed increasing responsibilities in 
connection with the “planning” function of surveys and 
studies, channelization and intersection redesign, and other 
traffic design 

A composite analysis of all functions reveals that the 
police department retains the lion’s share, 44 per cent, the 
combined engineering department and traffic engineer 37 
per cent, the electrical department 10 and the planning 
commission 9¢ 


How Traffic Engineering Services Are Obtained 

The fifth question was phrased to determine how traffic 
engineering services should be obtained if none were avail- 
able within the city structure. Only 37 of the 65 cities sub- 
mitted answers to this question. Six cities, or 16%, felt 
that a full-time traffic engineer was the best method of 
making traffic engineering services available. Since 3 of 
these cities already employed a full-time trafic engineer, 
there remain 3 additional cities who may be contemplating 
employment of a traffic engineer. Thirteen cities, or 35%, 
indicated a desire for sustained consulting service to assist in 


the solution of their traffic Fourteen cities, or 


problem 
38°% believed that traffic engineering services could best 
be provided by assistance trom state highway departments 
Three cities were of the opinion that cooperate effort of 
their several existing departments was the answer, and one 
city was firmly convinced that one of their young engineers 


should be sent to school for specialized trainmg 


Extent of Traffic Surveys and Studies 

Che final question related indirectly to the preceding 
question and sought to determine if traffic surveys and 
studies had been made for the city in recent years, and if 
Of the 
per cent, reported a traffic 


so, the type of study and by whom they were made 
©) cities reporting, DO, or 


) 


survey, and 15, or 25 per cent, reported no traffic studies 


in recent years. An interesting analogy drawn from the replies 


showed that 16 cities failing to answer the preceding ques 
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tion on availability of traffic engineering services, reported 
that traffic surveys had been conducted by the state highway 
department in recent years. The question immediately arises 
as to why these cities failed to recognize the assistance that 


had been provided by the state highway department. Perhaps 


the answer can be found in improved state-city relationships.’ 


A large majority of the 50 cities reporting a traffic 
survey indicated assistance from state highway departments, 
and to a lesser degree by consultants. The types of studies 
ran the gamut of traffic engineering functions, including 
general traffic surveys, O-D studies, volume counts, parking, 
one-way streets, speed, routing, accident analysis, signal 
timing, etc. 


Conclusions 


As a result of the return from the questionnaire it may 
be concluded that cities in the 25,000 to 50,000 population 
group, generaly speaking 


1. Do not have full-time traffic engineers; 


2. Have no need, desire, or justification for employing a 


traffic engineer, 


Allocate any traffic engineering functions principally to 
their engineering and police departments; 


Favor provision of trathic engineering services by state 
highw ay departments or sustained consulting service, and 


Have been exposed to numerous traffic surveys and 
studies during recent years 


Based on the conclusions, many conversations with state 
traffic engineers and traffic engineering consultants, and 
information secured through regular correspondence channels 
at Institute headquarters it is the personal opinion of the 
author that cities below 50,000 population, with a few 
exceptions, do not require full-time traffic engineering serv- 
ices at the present time. However, even in these cities, the 
application of proven engineering techniques to the traffic 
problem is essential if congestion is to be alleviated, traffic 


control and operation improved and accidents reduced. 


It is therefore suggested that cities below 50,000 


population 


1. Adopt, in principie, the recommendation of the Com- 


mittee on 


Engineering of the President's Highway 


Safety Conference, referred to above; 
Make every effort to obtain specialized traffic engineer- 
ing knowledge and training for the city engineer or 


an engineer on his staff responsible for traffic engineer 


ing work; 


Assign increasing responsibility for all traffic engineer- 


ing functions to the Engineering Department; and 


Obtain technical traffic engineering assistance by: 


(a) Seeking assistance from the traffic engineer on the 
staff of the state highway department and/or, 


(b) Retaining a consulting traffic engineer on an 


annual contract basis. 


‘Reference is made to a recent study entitled “State-City Rela- 
tionships in Highway Affairs”, 1950, Yale University Press, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Winnipeg’s Parking Meters - ‘Before’ 
and ‘After’ 


By Ralph W. Borrowman (Assoc. Mem., ITE) 


Associate Planner, Metropolitan Planning Commission, Winnipeg, Canada 


FTER due consideration of numerous pertinent factors, 

including public opinion, the City Council of the City 
of Winnipeg in July 1949, approved a by-law providing fot 
the trial installation of parking meters on certain downtown 
streets as shown in Figure 1. Since the future of parking 
meters in this city would in all likelihood depend almost 
entirely upon the success of this trial, the Winnipeg Town 
Planning Commission and the Metropolitan Planning Com- 
mission, two Organizations sponsoring meter use, considered 
it prudent to secure detailed information concerning the 
effect of parking meters on local street parking practice. 
They therefore approved a plan whereby “Before” and 
“After” Field Surveys would be conducted to provide the 
necessary factual data 


The Field Surveys 

On October 11, 1949, a few days prior to meter instal- 
lation, a group of University students, under the direction 
of the Planning Staff, proceeded to carry out a “Before 
survey of parking practice. Recording of vehicles was made 
every 15 minutes with observed data being entered on 
previously prepared field sheets. By recording license num- 
bers, accurate identification of individual vehicles through- 
out the one day survey was possible. 

After meters were installed and placed in operation, 
there was an immediate though temporary change in park- 
ing habits. Many motorists at the start would not use park- 
ing meters, and found space elsewhere on the street or in 
off-street facilities a short distance from their destinations. 
These motorists consist of the following distinct types, from 
a parking meter using point of view 

1) Those who object to the principle of paying for the 
use of convenient street space, and who prefer increased 
walking distance to paying a small fee. 

Those who generally park for long periods, and who 
find parking at five cents per hour if not expensive, 
at least inconvenient, whether they move their car 
every hour, make hourly trips to the street to “feed 
the meter’,,or make an occasional visit to the local 
police station to answer an overparking summons. 
Those who find the extra few blocks’ walk too great 
an inconvenience and who shortly return to use metered 
space near their destination. 

Those who dislike changing their habits, and who avoid 
meters as long as they can but who eventually become 
accustomed to meters and to paying a small fee for 
parking space. 

The latter two types return to use metered space, and 
together with motorists who accepted meters at the start, 
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form the group which must be provided with adequate 
short-time parking space. 

In Winnipeg, adjustment to meters extended over a 
period of from two weeks, at which time the steady flow 
of complaints and requests for information on meter opera- 
tion tapered off, to about one month, when use of metered 
street space appeared to have acquired a fairly constant pat- 
tern. Generally, it is considered advisable to set back the 
“After” survey for a few months to assure completion of 
the adjustment period, and to allow an additional period of 
grace. When adjustment appeared complete, however, the 
arrival of cold winter weather was imminent. During such 
weather, it is customary for some motorists to place their 
cars in dead storage to avoid difficulties of cold weather 
operation. It was necessary therefore, if the abnormal effect 
on survey results of stored vehicles was to be avoided, to 
conduct the “After” survey as soon as possible after parking 
habits were re-established, or to delay it until the next 
spring or summer 

Since judgment on the trial use of meters would likely 
take place before results from a spring or summer survey 
would be available, it was decided to forego the additional 
grace period, and to proceed with the “After” studies at 
once. This decision was carried out six weeks after meter 
installation in the same manner and on the same day of 
the week as the “Before” survey, to provide comparative data 


Analysis of Data 

Data tabulated on the field sheets was transferred to 
summary sheets to facilitate “Before” and “After” compari- 
sons. Following is an analysis of the effect of meters as 
portrayed by calculations made from these summary sheets. 


Overparked Vehicles 
Both surveys were summarized from the point of view 


of vehicles found in legal street parking spaces to show 
what effect parking meters had on the number of cars and 
trucks parking beyond the time limits permitted by the 
Traffic and Parking Meter By-laws. 

Where parking meters were installed, the 30-minute 
parking area was eliminated, and parking spaces previously 
permitting 30-minute parking were changed to permit 
60-minute parking. For this reason, it was not possible to 
show a direct comparison of parking practice “before” and 
“after” in 30-minute parking areas. It is significant, how- 
ever, that despite doubling the parking time limit in all 
former 30-minute zones, there was an increase of 16.14% 
in the total number of legally parked vehicles. 

A further major point is the fact that the number of 
overparked vehicles, of all types, stated as a percentage of 
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was parked for 11.48 less time atrer meters were installed, 


both before and after meter installation, trucks 


tor shorter periods than did passenger cars 
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made a remarkable contribution to 


While 
the improvement of downtown street parking, there are 


of all parked 


In check- 


meters have 
still many parking violations, with over 10‘ 
vehicles in the metered area parking overtime 
ing back on the field data, numerous flagrant examples of 
overparking were noted with vehicles being recorded in 
one hour zones for periods ranging from 15 minutes to 312 
hours In at least two cases, vehicles were prob- 


or more 


tbly parked for as long as 514 and 614 hours. In the 
12-minute zones, overtime parking was less evident although 
some vehicles were recorded as parked for as long as 114 
hours. During the survey, recording was suspended through- 
out the noon hour, so that many vehicles could have parked 


even longer than the records show 


Vacant Parking Space 
Regardless of how much overparking exists, the true 

picture of parking space shortage can only be shown by 

ot 


and when required 


the number vacant spaces which are available where 


Before were difficult to de- 


to poor parking practices which 


Vacancies in the survey 


termine accurately due 


caused changing parking patterns with waste space in some 
As finally determined, the 


places, and congestion in others 


unoccupied a sufficient 


190 


04 available parking stalls were 


number of times as to provide vacant time spaces 


before meters were installed, in the morning, and 515 in 
After ot 
the same number of parking stalls was 


643 


the afternoon meters were installed, the total 


vacancies If 
1167 


these 
afternoon 
L005 


increased to and for morning and 


respectively. The net increase in vacancies was from 


to 1810, or an increase of 80.10 


It is of interest to note that by far the largest increase 


in vacancies occurred in the morning, particularly in the 
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first hour or two and on streets most distant from the heart 
of the commercial area. This would indicate that many long- 
time parkers, who normally started parking earlier in the 
day than do short-time parkers, were using parking facili- 
ties elsewhere, leaving metered curb space for the short-time 
parkers. Previously, curb space was filled early in the day, 
making it difficult for short-time parkers to park their cars in 
order to conduct their business. While there was some in- 
crease in available curb space in the latter part of the morn- 
ing and in the afternoon, it was noted in the field survey that 
there was still some additional need, particularly in the 
afternoon. During the whole of the afternoon only 643 
vacancies were indicated for 304 legal parking spaces, or 
an average of only two vacancies per parking space. At 
this time, there were noted numerous cases of parking time 
violations, with some parkers holding individual spaces far 


beyond the prescribed time limits. It would appear that if 


any further improvement is to be effected, parking time 
infractions should be more closely supervised on streets 
where demand is high, particularly in the late afternoon 
and rush hour periods 


Turnover 


Where parking demand is extremely heavy, the rate of 
turnover in legal parking spaces provides an excellent meas- 
ure of the degree of efficiency of space used, and by this 
measure of efficiency, indicates to what degree regulations are 
observed. Where parking demand is not so great, vacancies 
occur, and the turnover ratio does not provide as accurate 
a measure of regulation observance 

Using data obtained from a summary of legal parking 
stalls in the metered area, together with the number of 
hours these stalls were used, and the number of vehicles 
actually using them, the turnover ratio for any location can 
be determined 


Turnover Ratio Cars per hour Cars 


Number of Stalls Stall Hours 


In the area under consideration, there were 15-, 30-, and 
60-minute parking areas before meters were instalied, and 
12- and 60-minute parking areas after meter installation 
Parking was observed during both surveys for a total of 61 
hours except where NO PARKING regulations from 4:00 
to 6:00 P.M. reduced this time to 542 hours. This excep- 
tion affected 23 stalls in the 30-minute zones, and 11 stalls 
in the 60-minute zones before meter installation, and 48 


stalls all in the 60-minute zones, after meters were installed 





The following table shows a summary of this data, and 
the actual turnover ratios as determined by the above formula, 
on the basis of total parked vehicles 

Turnover ratios of 5.00, 4.00, 2.00, and 1.00 would indi- 
cate that 12-, 15-, 30-, and 60-minute parking areas were 
operating at design capacity. From this table it is apparent 
that the 30- and 60-minute parking areas are being used 
near design capacity, although actual turnover ratios could 
be higher than the design ratios noted above where parking 
demand is high and where regulations are strictly observed 
and enforced, since many parked vehicles would not remain 
for the full parking period. 

In the case of both the 12- and 15-minute zones, the 
turnover ratios of 2.11 and 1.88 are far less than might be 
expected. This condition is the result of either or both of 
two factors. These factors are overparking, and non-use. 
The first does not cause serious parking congestion if the 
second is also present, but where space is in demand, over- 
parking seriously restricts legitimate use of street space. 
In the latter case legal parking periods should be strictly 
enforced to insure efficient and equitable use of existing 
space. If turnover is low through non-use of available space, 
then the parking fee may be too high, or the space may not 
be suitably located to serve a demand for the type of parking 
provided. Where turnover is low for any reason, some cor- 
rective action should be taken to permit increased use 

The following table shows that while there was consider- 
able overparking, it did not cause a serious parking space 
shortage. In the 15-minute areas before meters were installed, 
179 vehicles used 35 stalls for 183.25 hours out of a total 
possible of 227.5 hours. Of the 183.25 hours used, 63.5, or 
about one-third of the used hours, were overtime parking 
hours. Even with this large amount of overparking, only 
80°% of the available hours were used. In the 12-minute 
areas after meters were installed, 220 vehicles used 18 stalls 
for 67.50 hours out of a total possible of 117.0 hours. In 
this case, overtime parking hours were reduced to 12.5, and 
the total used hours were less than 60° of those available 
It is apparent therefore that the low turnover ratio is due 
to both overtime parking and non-use. 

In regard to non-use of parking space, it is important 
to note that it exists to a greater extent in the morning, 
although the “After” survey of 12-minute parking also 
showed considerable fluctuation in use throughout the day 
In some periods of the day space was used fully, indicating 
that there is at times sufficient demand to justify the pro- 


vision of this parking time limit for curb parking. At other 


PFURNOVER RATIO 


BEFORI 
ITEM 


Number ot cars 

Number of stalls 
available 6.5 hours 

Number of stalls 
available 5.5 hours 

Total Available Hours 
of Parking 


Turnover Ratio 
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times of the day space is not used to best advantage. At 
such times it might be convenient to change permissible 
parking time periods, thus permitting greater use of down- 
town curb space. Such a variation of legal parking time 
might, however, cause more confusion than it was worth, 
and might not be possible where meters were used. It should 


therefore be regarded with some caution 


It can be said that, at least for the present, parking 
demand is generally not heavy, but there are peaks when 
available space is used fully. At peak periods, turnover ratios 
are high, but off-peak low turnovers, due to non-use and 
overparking, lower the overall turnover ratio considerably. 
While the overall turnover ratio is low, there seems no great 
problem, since demand is not generally heavy throughout 
the day. As demand increases, the turnover ratio will have 
greater significance, and will indicate better where enforce- 
ment should be increased, and possibly where increased off- 
street facilities should be provided 


Ceneral 

With the installation of parking meters, there was an 
immediate reduction in the number of vehicles using metered 
spaces. This process over a period of several weeks, gradu- 
ally reversed itself to the point where the total number of 
vehicles using metered space was close to the previous total 
using non-metered space 


In addition to the improvement in overtime parking 
previously discussed, there was also a remarkable improve- 
ment in the use of parking stalls. Before meter installation 
there had been undue congestion in some places, with waste 
space at times occurring in the same block. With the use of 
meters, the spacing between vehicles was standardized, and 
the overall parking spaces were made of sufficient length 
as tO permit easier entrance to and exit from parking stalls 
As a result of better spacing and ease in parking, vehicles 
were parked closer to and parallel to the-curb thus reducing 
conflict with moving traffic on the street, and greatly im- 
proving the overall street appearance 

In areas close to the meter trial area, there was by 
casual observation, a marked increase in the number of 
vehicles using available street parking space. Since these 
areas were already in regular use, there was some increase 
in congestion. This congestion was relieved to some extent 
as motorists became familiar with the use of meters and 
started moving back to the metered area to park. It is 
evident, however, that the area selected for meter trial, is 
not the only area which could benefit greatly by metered 
street parking, and it seems desirable to give immediate 
study to other areas with a view to more extensive meter 
installations 

The survey indicates that passenger cars contribute far 
more to the downtown street parking problem than do 
trucks. There are of course far more cars than trucks to be 
accommodated, and for this reason more frequent traffic 
violations are to be expected with passenger cars. The per- 
centage of all passenger cars which overpark, is greatly in 
excess of the percentage of all trucks which overpark, and 
the average car is parked longer than the average truck. In 
view of the fact that in Winnipeg trucks are permitted to 
use metered parking spaces as well as street loading areas 
for purposes of loading and unloading without payment of 
fee, it might be expected to find trucks as more frequent 
offenders in regard to overparking. This, however, has not 
been indicated 
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Conclusions 


It has been claimed that the installation of parking 
meters would reduce overtime parking. Since the installa- 
tion of parking meters, the number of overparked vehicles 
has been reduced by approximately 659% and the hours of 
overtime parking have been reduced by approximately 67%. 
Largely through this reduction in overtime parking, avail- 
able street parking spaces have been increased by over 80%, 
and there was an increase of 16% in legally parked vehicles. 
Despite this vast improvement effected by the use of park- 
ing meters, it is significant that there is still far too much 
overparking. If greater reduction of overparking is desired 
it will be necessary to conduct a campaign of education and 
enforcement for a period of time 


It is generally claimed that meters increase turnover. 
This is undoubtedly true where demand is great, but in 
Winnipeg demand apparently is not yet sufficiently great 
throughout the day to indicate an overall increase in the 
turnover ratio. Meters have, however, provided additional 
vacancies in existing spaces which permit easy parking at 
almost any hour of the day. As demand increases, present 
spaces will be used more often, thus increasing turnover 


Congestion, a feature of non-metered parking, has been 
almost entirely eliminated where meters have been installed. 
Positioning of vehicles has been greatly improved with the 


front of vehicles being placed in line with meter posts. 


By this same means, the spacing between vehicles has been 
standardized to provide ample maneuvering space, which 
permits easier parking. A noticeable improvement has been 
effected in the appearance of parked vehicles, which now 
park parallel and closer to the curb at regular intervals. 
While there are as yet no substantiating statistics, it seems 
reasonable to expect a reduction in the number of bumped 
fenders, and broken head lights, since with easier and better 
parking there is less contact between parked vehicles. A 
decrease in minor collision and sideswiping accidents should 
also become evident, since there should be less interfer- 
ence with moving traffic in adjacent lanes. By the same 
reasoning, delays to moving traffic should be reduced in 
some degree 


Certain other advantageous features claimed with meter 
use include reduced trucking and delivery times, greater 
convenience for shoppers and tourists, saving of police time, 
economy of enforcement costs, improved enforcement, and 
elimination of doubtful violation cases. In the “Before” 
and “After 


tion to prove these points statistically, but in most cases 


surveys, it was not possible to gather informa- 


the claims are self-evident. In regard to trucking and deliv- 
ery times, and to convenience for shoppers and tourists, it 
seems quite evident that where congestion is reduced, and 
where parking space is more readily available and easier 
to use, there will be definite advantages. A check was made 
with several messenger and delivery services, who advisd 
that there was a marked improvement, and that pick-ups 
and deliveries were greatly facilitated 


City police advised that in metered areas, enforcement 
was more effective and parking violations were more readily 
detected. Enforcement was also more efficient since one 
police officer could patrol three times as many spaces as in 


non-metered areas. This was done using motorcycles or 


See WINNIPEG’S PARKING, page 98) 
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Ann Arbor Discontinues One-Way 
Operation of Two Streets 


By R. C. Eastman (Mem., ITE) 


Planning Director, City Planning Commission, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


A rING under pressure of a well-organized group of 

shopkeepers, who claimed that they had suffered a 
20° loss in business because of one-way streets in front 
of their shops, the Ann Arbor City Council on Monday 
evening, January 16th, voted to return the two streets to 
two-way operation. The streets had been operated as one- 
way streets since March 22nd, 1948, a period of 678 days 
as of February Ist, 1950, the date of change-back. Figure 1 


shows the physical street pattern 


The lengths of streets involved are as follows: First 
Street from Liberty to Miller (both secondary thorough- 
fares) 1325’; Ashley Street from Williams to Miller 1950’. 


One fact that makes the situation more interesting from 
a traffic engineering standpoint was the opening on May 
26, 1949 of the municipal “Carport”, the city’s new three- 
‘Carport’, as it ts 


popularly known, has a capacity of 233 vehicles and is 


deck municipal parking structure. The 


located at the southeast corner of First and Washington 
Streets. From July 1, 1949 to January 31, 1950 the parking 
structure accommodated 64,229 vehicles. It was, therefore, 


possible to study the accident effects of an increase of over 
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125,000 vehicular movements into and out of the area and 
an increased pedestrian volume greatly in excess of 125,000 
persons 

Table I, on the next page, shows accident data during the 
three types and conditions of traffic movements. 

A study of the data persuades the following conclusions: 

1. That, under similar conditions of traffic, “one-way” 

operation reduced accidents 31°%. 


2. That, accidents increase as vehicular and pedestrian 


volumes increase. During 1949 accidents increased 912% — 
BUT, even with the extremely large increase in vehicular 
and pedestrian traffic, the reduced 


one-W ay operation 


accidents 25‘ 

When the two streets were returned to “two-way” opera- 
tion, parking was banned on the east side of Ashley Street, 
south of Liberty and between Ann and Miller. Parking 
was banned on First Street, between Washington and Huron 
and between Ann and Miller. Preliminary figures indicate 
that the removal of parking is going to materially reduce 
the number of accidents that occurred under the former 
“two-way” Operation 
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e Importance of Adequate Fixe 
ighting For Maximum Safety on 
Expressways 


By L. J. Schrenk 
Superintendent, Public Lighting Commission, City of Detroit, Michigan 


pag lighting improvements can be seen—they are visi- 

ble evidence of progress 

Experience shows that modern street lighting produces 
such an improvement in night visibility that the lives of 
many thousands of people could be saved each year 

Early in the depression of the ‘30s, Detroit reduced the 
use of electric current for street lighting as an economic 
measure. With fewer foot candles of light falling on Detroit 
streets, the number of night accidents increased consider- 
ably and cost the city more, in money, than the savings on 
the city’s electric bill 

Following the war, traffic began to increase and acci- 
dents began to show up on a four-mile stretch of road that 
connects into the main road to Toledo. In 1945 and 1946 
ten were killed, two by day, eight by night. New, modern 
street lights were installed to bring the light on the pave 
ment up to recommended standards. Since then, no night 
death has occurred on that stretch of street; the only death 
occurring in the daytime 

The Detroit industrial Expressway practically parallels 
U. S. 112 for about 15 miles westward from Detroit, and 
both carry a heavy volume of mixed traffic, including large 
commercial vehicles. U. S. 112 is a divided highway for much 
of its length, but in contrast with the Expressway, it does 
not have control of access. U. S. 112 is lighted for a por 
tion of its length, but there are no lights on the Expressway 
For 1946, comparative accident rates per 100 million vehi 


cle-miles, including both injuries and fatalities, are 


Day Night 
517.8 891.5 


Detroit Industrial Expressway 69.9 13.4 


In both cases, approximately two-thirds of the recorded 
iccidents occurred after dark, when traffic is about one-third 


that of daylight conditions 


Also in the Detroit area, the Davison Expressway is an 
outstanding example of safety benefits incident to modern 
design 


It is approximately 112 miles in length and all 


roadways are equipped with high-type street lighting. A 
depressed central section is used for through traffic, and 


parallel surface drives for local movements 


Records of a four year period, 1945-1948, show that on 
the depressed section (through traffic) there were 85 day 
accidents and only 58 night accidents; making night acci 
dents 40 per cent of the total. This night-to-day accident 
ratio follows the fact that night traffic is approximately 


one-third that of day traffic 


From report of Committee on Engineering, The President's High- 
way Safety Conterence 
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LB-130-—MeNichols Road, Detroit, before improved lighting. 


This low ratio of night-to-day accidents is a testimony 
to the safety of modern street lighting 

Impaired visibility in darkness creates a serious hazard 
to motorists and pedestrians alike 

Inability to see or be seen, because of insufficient light, 
caused the death of over 10,000 persons last year in after 
dark accidents 

What most people fail to realize is that most of the 
night accidents could be prevented by the installation of 
modern safety street lighting on 10 per cent of the nation’s 
city streets and less than 4 per cent of its highways 
If only 50,000 of the nation’s 800,000 miles of streets 
j 


ind highways were adequately illuminated, there would be 


an annual saving of approximately 6,000 lives, 200,000 
fewer injuries, 900,000 fewer cases of property damage 
and a reduction of $250,000,000 in economic loss 

The lights upon which we depend for seeing our way 
through most of our cities after sunset were installed twenty 
to fifty years ago, before there were as many trucks, buses 
and cars as there are today. They are out-dated, and as 
inefficient by modern standards, as the Model-T Ford 

In many instances, existing lighting systems can_ be 
modernized at relatively small conversion costs by. the use 
if fixtures that direct the light more efficiently onto the 
pavement. In this way, as well ai by the installation of 
entirely new equipment, states and communities can obtain 


satisfactory illumination 


levels approaching or equaling 
those recommended by the Illuminating Engineering Society 


for various street and highway conditions. 


Detroit's first major installation of traffic safety lighting 


was on 31 miles of streets where 58 people were killed at 


night and only 8 in the daytime in the fifteen months 





before lighting. In the next 18 months, after lighting, the 
night deaths had dropped to 13 while the day deaths re- 
mained about constant at 9 

When conditions indicate the need, the cost of street 
and highway lighting can often be justified by: (1), reduced 


traffic fatalities and injuries; (2), reduced property dam- 


ages; (3), lower insurance rates; and (4), improved night- 
travel and business conditions 
Good lighting is one of the most effective remedies for 


night accidents 
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Continued from 


three-wheelers to check violation signals rather than the 
old method of repeated walking tours of the patrol area, 
chalk-marking vehicle tires. Close check on the illegal prac- 
tice of depositing more coins to extend parking periods and 
prevent showing of the violation signal was also possible 
through periodic use of the standard tire-chalking method 

In most cities where meters have been installed, an addi- 
tional source of revenue has been provided, which in a great 
percentage of cases, is at least sufficient to pay the capital 


While simi 


lar experience is expected for Winnipeg, no final report 


costs of meter installation within the first year 


on meter revenues and expenses has been released as yet 
Preliminary figures covering a period of nearly three months 
indicate that meters had provided revenues in excess of 


those anticipated. To the end of December 1949, revenues 


Reference Notes 


, I HE accompanying photographs illustrate a pipe straight- 


ener constructed in our shop 


I thought you might like 


to print these in “Traffic Engineering 


in order that others 
may COpy it 


All pieces used were scrap available in nearly all shops 
The power unit is a three-ton automotive jack that is capable 
of operation in a horizontal position. The pipe attached to 
the jack by means of bolts through the plate is 2'2” I.D 
and the extension is 2” I.D. These form a close sliding fit 


and adjustment is made by the holes drilled through the 


have averaged over 34 cents per day per meter, or a total 
of $101.00 per operating day, as compared with an esti- 
mated revenue of $100.00 per operating day. While 304 
meters are normally in use, actually only 302 meters can 
be considered for revenue purposes, since some parking 
stalls are not always in use due to street and utility main- 
tenance work, and to meter repairs. On this basis for 300 
operating days, meters should provide revenue of well over 
$30,000 annually. This amount would be more than suf- 
ficient to pay all capital, operational, and maintenance costs 
in the first year of operation 

In regard to the operation of meters, the City Traffic 
Engineer has advised that meter maintenance has not pre- 
sented nearly as great a problem as first expected. Mechani- 
cal and operational efficiencies have been high since the 
start of operations, and have steadily improved since that 
time. While some operational difficulry may develop in 
periods of exereme cold, experience in this regard has been 
very good to date, and no serious trouble is anticipated 


An additional factor which has not received sufficient 
attention is the effect parking meters have on businesses 
located on metered streets. No statistical information is 
available to indicate their advantages or disadvantages locally, 
but other cities have reported increased business where 
meters are installed. This increase, it is reported, results 
from the greater use of existing space which meters promote 
In Winnipeg, a few merchants have unofficially indicated 
similar increases in business, and no reports have been heard 


indicating a contrary effect of meter installation 


By David F. Dabney (Jun. Mem., ITE) 
Asst. Traffic Engineer 
City of New Orleans, La. 

214” 


section. The 2” pipe is attached to the bottom strap 


at the end as shown in the picture and further up if the 
unit is extended over the curb. The clamp was made by 
splitting a 4” 


length of 212” LD. pipe, welding flanges 
thereto and attaching swing-out type bolts for ease of 


operation 


Although this device was made for use on 2” I.D. pipe, 


it is easily adapted to 112” pipe by insertion of simple 


shims made of 2” pipe 
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By Herman J. Hoose (Mem., ITE) 
Traffic Engineer 
City of Charlotte, N. C. 


A Plan for a Permanent Parking Authority 


Ss Mayor's Parking Committee of the City of Charlotre 

presented to the City Council the outline of the duties 
of a permanent Parking Authority. The Committee consists 
of five members, with the Traffic Engineer being the Advis- 
ory Member of the Commission. The following plan for a 
permanent Parking Authority was presented 


Present Situation 

It is the opinion of the Committee that as a result of 
the installation of additional meters and increased law en- 
forcement personnel, the present system almost provides 
for the maximum utilization of available on-street parking 
space in the center business district. As traffic increases, 
the on-street parking space will have to be reduced and 
the burden of off-street parking increased. All vacant prop- 
erty in the downtown area is now being used, at or near 
capacity, for parking either private or public. 

In spite of the full utilization of existing facilities, the 
lack of adequate parking space is adversely affecting busi- 
ness in the downtown area and the property values there. 


Future Prospects 

The natural trend now is toward a decrease in on-street 
parking space because of the growing requirements of mov- 
ing traffic. The erection of new buildings is eliminating 
more off-street space than is being created by the removal 
of old buildings and the enlargement of present facilities. 
A continuous effort will be required to halt this trend and 
improve conditions, or even to maintain conditions as 
nearly satisfactory as they are today. It is vitally important 
to the landowners and those doing business in the central 
business district, and perhaps to the city as a whole, that 
any reasonable and practicable steps be taken which will 
tend to alleviate the situation 


Recommendations 
This committee recommends the establishment of a per- 
manent Parking Commission, composed of five members, 
to serve on a voluntary basis, appointed by the Mayor with 
the approval of a majority of the Council, for such terms 
of office as the Council may determine is wise 
The function of such a Commission will be as follows 
1. The Commission should determine what, if any, addi- 
tional legislation may be necessary in order to carry out 
the program hereafter outlined and recommended to the 
Council that it request our representatives in the legisla- 
ture to secure the passage of such acts as may be needed 
in the session of the Legislature commencing January 1951. 
2. In general, it would be the responsibility of the Com- 
mission, with the aid of the City Manager, Traffic Engineer 
and other city employees concerned to study the parking 
problem as it develops from day-to-day and plan in advance 
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for the solution of difficulties before they become acute or 
the solution of them becomes unnecessarily expensive. 

3. Specifically, it is the opinion of this Committee that the 
Commission should determine the limits of the central 
business district and any other district which should be 
excepted from the operation of the provisions of the follow- 
ing paragraph (4). The Commission should define within 
the excepted districts the particular congested areas lacking 
sufficient parking facilities and publish notice setting forth 
the need of such additional facilities. In the event private 
enterprise failed after a reasonable time to provide such 
additional facilities, the Commission should work out a 
plan to enable the city to provide the additional facilities 
and assess the cost against the landowners in the area. In 
assessing the cost, proper adjustment should be made for 
the advantage to be gained by the particular landowner 
being assessed, including the consideration of any parking 
space being provided privately by the landowner. Upon 
the establishment of such a facility by the city, the lease 
of it should be offered by public bidding to private enter- 
prise for operation according to rules to be set forth by 
the Commission. In the event no satisfactory bid should 
be received, the facility then should be operated by the city. 

4. The building code of the city should be amended so 
that no building permit could be issued for the erection or 
alteration of a building or the change in use of a building 
in any area other than those expected in the foregoing 
paragraph without the approval of the Parking Commission. 
It would then be the responsibility of the Parking Com- 
mission to insure that no landowner erected or altered a 
building or changed the use of a building without provid- 
ing adequate parking facilities. It is contemplated, of course, 
that the Commission would be able to make rules whereby 
the vast majority of building permits could be issued as 
a matter of routine, on the approval of some regularly 
employed city official. 

5. The Commission should continuously strive to improve 
on-street parking facilities. In particular, attention should 
be given to the elimination of unwarranted driveways, and 
the utilization of loading zones by the general public in 
the afternoons after most truck deliveries have been made 

The Committee would like to emphasize that irrespective 
of anything which may have been said in this report and 
recommendation, it is the intention of the Committee that 
the City Council would at all times have complete control 
over the proposed Parking Commission; that the function 
of the Commission, as outlined in paragraph 3, would be 
that of advisor and fact-finder for the Council; and all actions 
of the Commission, outlined in paragraph 4, would be 
subject to appeal, by anyone interested, to the City Council 
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Yale Announces 
New Fellowship 


The creation of a Rand McNally Fel 
lowship in Traffic Engineering at Yale 
University has been announced by 
Theodore M. Matson, Director of Yale's 
Bureau of Highway Traffic 


The new Fellowship is to be awarded 
I 


annually on a COMPelilive basis tO an 


engineer employed by a city or state 


highway department. Its $1,400 stipend 
will apply to a year of graduate study 


in the Yale Bureau 


In announcing the 


Fellowship, Mr 
Matson pointed out that for many years 
the Rand McNally Company, of Chi 


1 
CAPO, ih., 


has pioneered in the manu 
facture of maps and in the collection 


of highway data Their sponsorship 


of the Fellowship,” he said, “is a natural 


outgrowth of a long interest in high 
Way 

The Rand 
be one of 13 
Yale for 


Other Fellowships 


matters 


McNally 


awards offered by 


Fellowship will 
such 
trathc 


study in engineering 


led by the 


are provic 
Safety 


Transit 


Automotive Foundation, the 


American Association and the 
International Road Federation 

The Bureau of Highway 
Yale in 


training and 


Pratt, estab 


lished at 1938, is a center of 


graduate fundamental re 


search in highway matters. Each year 


it trains a group of 20 to 35 men for a 


professional career in highway opera 


tions and 


trathc engineering. The cur 


rent class consists of 34 men from 19 


states, India and England 





Membership Information 


may be obtained by writing to 

Executive Secretary 
Institute of Traffic Engineers 
Hall 


Strathcona 


New Haven 11, Connecticut 


Behind the Scenes with 
The “Traffic Engineering 
Handbook” 


While mention has been made of the 
excellent work of Robert J. Allen, Chief 
Traffic 


Engineer, Accident Prevention 


Department, Association of Casualty 
ind Surety Companies, it is felt that 
the importance of his contribution to 
the production of the 1950 edition of 
the “Traffic Engineering Handbook” has 
overlooked 


been Without taking any 


credit away from Editor Evans and the 
many other members who devoted much 
of their time with great personal sacri- 
fice to this edition, we wish to point 
out that Bob Allen was held personall 
responsible for all of the administrative 


details of production 


Bob, 


supervision, correlated the many intri 


under Mr. Julien Harvey's 
cate mechanical details incident to the 
promotion, printing, handling and dis- 
tribution of the Handbook. It was only 
through his sacrifice of personal time 
and “burning the midnight oil” that 
made the distribution of the Handbook 
possible by the time of the recent an- 
nual meeting 


Thanks again, Bob, for everything 


Transit Modernization 
and Street Traffic Control 


by John Bauer and Petes 
Chicago, Public Administration Service, 


1950. 2 ipp 


Costello 


$5.00 


This volume is a critical analysis of 
present day street traffic conditions, par 


ticularly as they are affected and com 


plicated by inefficient mass transporta- 


tion systems. Varied experiences with 


the different types of mass transporta 


tion have led to an array of widely vary- 
ing Opinions about the relative merits 
of different systems. The authors have 
attempted to analyze the major aspects 
of the problem and present solutions 
from their own wide experience in an 
effort to stimulate discussion and aid in 


helping municipal officials to develop 


more positive programs. 
“Our 
thesis is that municipal control of mass 


In the Preface the authors state 


transportation and general street traffic 
should be combined under a single ad- 
ministrative The purpose of 
such a program should be (1) to ob 


agency. 


tain thoroughly modernized mass trans- 


portation, (2) to get unnecessary auto- 


mobiles off the streets; and (3) thus 
to attain real relief from street traffic 
congestion. The fundamental requisite 
and 


when that is provided extensive reduc- 


is economical attractive service; 
tion of street traffic will be attainable, 
together with financially successful op- 
eration. All this should be subject in 
every city to clear objective, definite 
program, and resolute administration.” 

Probably the major subject of dis- 
agreement among municipal officials 
comes over the type of vehicle to be 
used. The authors are unequivically in 
favor of the modern bus. They contend 
that “modernization will consist of get- 
ting rid, first, of the old-type street cars, 
and then of all fixed-line operation as 
rapidly as may be feasible,” and they 
believe that neither street cars or troiley 
coaches have the operating flexibilities 
which are essential if the public is to 
be induced to use public conveyances 


instead of private automobiles 


To back up their thesis the authors 
have dealt in detail with the functions 
of mass transportation, the distinctions 
from other utilities and the special 
needs of regulation; with the standards 
of modernized service and fares and the 
basic factors of modernization. They 
have discussed the arguments, pro and 
con, about street railways, buses, trolley 
coaches, with considerable information 
about the experience of cities of vari- 
ous sizes. They have analyzed the need 
and program for comprehensive trans- 
portation planning and for financial 
planning, the essentials of modernizing 
the fare structure and finally the 
methods of administration with private 
companies or with public ownership 
and the general problems of municipal 
control and administration with either 


system 
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Annual Report of Executive Secretary 


(Continued From November Issue) 


Training Conferences 
The Institute continued 
of state-wide 


its Support 
“in-service” traffic engi- 
neering training conferences during the 
past year. Your Executive Secretary 
participated in the first Pennsylvania 
conference, and the Midwest and West- 
ern Sections actively supported the Illi- 
Once 


again these conferences proved their 


nois and Northwest conferences. 


value through the attendance and inter- 
est developed in the areas covered. 
The Board of Direction, at its meet- 
ing earlier today, adopted a resolution 
favoring the continuance of this type 
of conference through the support of 
Local Sections and individual members 
The resolution also placed the Institute 
on record as not favoring the conduct 
of traffic engineering courses at Regional 
Training Institutes. This decision was 
based on poor attendance and, in some 
instances, cancellation of such courses. 
It is the opinion of the Board that much 
greater gains can be made in the stimu- 
lation of traffic engineering knowledge 


through conferences at the state level 


Public Relations 

Your national headquarters continued 
tO Maintain active liaison with 60 na- 
and international 


tional organizations 


Upon special request, envelopes fur- 
nished by a few organizations have been 
run through the Institute's addresso- 
graph roster of members for the pur- 
pose of mailing information that would 
be of interest to the membership 
Principle public relations activity of 


centered 


your I xecutive Sec retary has 
on more direct personal contact with 
individual members. As stated at the 
beginning of this report, certain infor- 
mation has been disseminated through 
the medium of the “Secretary's Col- 
umn”. Since this column in the Sep- 
full 


membership contacts, it is deemed un- 


tember issue carries a report on 


necessary to repeat the details herein 
As stated in the column, these contacts 
were mutually beneficial to your Execu- 
tive Secretary and to the membership 
It afforded an opportunity for us to ac- 
quaint members first-hand with current 
activities of national headquarters. It 
also provided an excellent chance for 
individual members to discuss personal 
problems and to relay constructive sug- 
gestions that will be helpful in improv- 


ing the efficiency of personnel services 
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of national headquarters and the style, 
format and content of “Traffic Engi- 
neering” magazine. These visitations 
further serve to improve relationships 
with non-member traffic and highway 
engineers and non-professional associ- 
ates with whom traffic engineers are in 
daily contact. 

As a continuing effort to stimulate 
interest in the traffic engineering pro- 
fession approximately 900 invitations to 
attend the Annual Meeting were di- 
rected to 60 national associations, 88 
State Highway Officials, Mayors and 
City Managers of all cities 50,000 popu- 
lation and over, and City Engineers in 
the 10,000 to 50,000 population group 
in nine states adjacent to the New York 


Metropolitan area. 


Changes in Constitution and By-Laws 

Changes in the Institute's Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws were approved by 
vote of 


affirmative two-thirds of all 


ballots convassed on December 1, 1949 
Briefly, the changes are as follows 

(1) 
and place of Board of Direction meet- 


ings (Const., Art. IV., Sec. 2) 


Provision for determining time 


>) 


(2) Additional penalty for six months 
delinquency in payment of annual dues 
( By-Laws, Art. IV, Sec. 7) 

(3) Changes in nomination of elec- 
tion of Officers and Directors to provide 
for geographical representation on the 
Board of Direction (Const., Art. IIL, 
Sec. 2, By-Laws, Art. V) 

A number of far-reaching changes 
having particular reference to the Insti 
tute’s fiscal year and requirements for 
the Affiliate grade, adopted by resolu 
Board of 


submitted 


tion of the Direction, have 


been for discussion at this 


meeting 


Committees 

Each of the six technical committees 
experienced an active project year under 
the supervision of Vice-President Cher- 
Many 


important developments related to these 


niack, their General Chairman 


projects, the activation of a Technical 
Council, and the pending inauguration 
of a Traffic Engineer's Reference Note 
book will be reported at this meeting 
For the first time in the Institute's his- 
tory, the Board of Direction gave au 
President 


to make unofficial appo.ntments of com- 


thorization to the incoming 
mittee chairmen in advance of the An- 
nual Meeting. This has resulted in a 


meeting of these chairmen yesterday, 


and tentative selection of committee 


You 


can readily foresee the tremendous ad- 


personnel for the coming year. 


vantage gained by this advance plan- 
ning. Technical committees will now 
have a full year for project activity and 
avoid the usual three-month delay previ- 
ously incurred in voluminous corre- 
spondence relative to personnel assign- 
ments. 

The success of the technical commit- 
tees is dependent solely on the effort 
put forth by each individual member. 
The chairmen are anxious to learn of 
any member interested in working on 
any of their various sub-committees 
Please feel free to contact any of these 
Board of 


Direction, or your Executive Secretary 


chairmen, members of the 


if you wish to make a more direct 
service contribution to the Institute and 
to the traffic engineering profession 
The six Administrative committees 
continue to provide capable and efficient 
support to national headquarters and to 
the membership. Special recognition is 
due the work of your Annual Meeting 
committees who are responsible tor the 
preparation, planning and conduct of 


You 


much evidence of their work in various 


the meeting have already seen 


news bulletins and in “Traffic Engineer- 
Each of 
pleased with the results of their efforts 


ing” magazine you will be 
by the time of the closing sessions and 


special features on Wednesday. 


Local Sections—Student Chapters 


Each of the seven regional and local 


sections of the Institute have experi- 
enced an exceptionally active year, and 
continue to play more important roles 
in national, regional and local circles 

The infant Florida Section was dealt 
a severe blow when its President and 
Vice-President left the state to assume 
new positions during the first months 
of the year. Despite this loss, the mem 
bership participated in local meetings 
sponsored by IMSA, ASCE, IES, and the 
The Flor 


ida Section, first to establish Local Sec 


Florida Engineering Society 


tion Affiliates, is also first on providing 
its Local Affiliates with gratis subscrip 
tions to “Traffic Engineering” magazine 

The Michigan Section became the 
fifth local section to adopt constitution 
provisions for Local Section Affiliates 
The section also actively participated in 
the Michigan Safety Conference and 


sponsored one meeting for the benefit 
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of the newly-activated Srudent Chapter 
at the University of Michigan 


The request for 
provisions in their Constitution and By- 
Laws for Affiliates 
approved by the Board of Direction at 
the last 


Midwest Section's 


Local Section was 


annual meeting. The section 
sponsored an extremely successful state- 
wide traffic engineering conference dur- 
ing the year and participated in the 
National Safety Conference, Midwest 
Safety Northwestern 


Conference and 


Institute for Traffic Training. The sec- 
tion also sponsored a special luncheon 
for members of the Highway Research 
Board's Department of Traffic and Op- 
erations, which met in Chicago last 
February. The September issue of “Trat 
fic Engineering” magazine carries the 
& F 


ing with the national Board of Direc 


story of the Section’s “F Club” out 


tion as honor guests 


The New England Section again par- 
ticipated in the annual Connecticut Traf- 
fic Engineering Conference and held a 
joint meeting with the Highway Plan- 
Ofhcials of the North 

The section continued to play 


ning Atlantic 
States 
in active role in the aftairs of the Con- 


Technical 


necticut Council and invited 
the Yale University Student Chapter to 


attend its meetings 


The New York Metropolitan Section 
has necessarily concentrated most of 1ts 
time and energy toward the successful 
conduct of the Institute's Annual Meet- 
Board 
approval at the last Annual Meeting to 


ing. This section also received 
constitutional changes authorizing Local 
Athliates. 


meetings were scheduled in conjunction 


Section Two of the regular 
with the annual meetings of ASCE and 
the Greater New York Safety Council 


The Washington Section spent a well- 
deserved and relatively quiet year after 
the successful conduct of the 20th An- 
The 


Section played host to many out-of- 


nual Meeting of the Institute 


town members attending the annual 


meeting of the Highway Research 


Board 
The Western 


ing 98 members, continues to set the 


Section, now number 
pace tor other sections, particularly in 
Due 


geographical scope of the section, eleven 


increasing membership to the 


area meetings were held to provide 


maximum attendance and participation 
ot the 


spe msore d 


nembership. The section again 


several traffic engineering 


conferences and individual members 


participated in 14 other trafhc meetings 
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of a state or regional nature. The “West- 
ern ITE” bulletin continues to provide 
the necessary link for keeping members 
informed of activity of individual mem- 
bers and area meetings. The Section’s 
two-day Annual Meeting in Los Angeles 
attracted nearly 150 members and guests 
and was an outstanding example of the 
advancement of the section and the trat- 
fic engineering profession in that area. 


Two new student chapters at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Cornell Uni- 
versity were activated during the past 
year. All of the four chapters experi- 
enced an active year, with the Michigan 
Chapter setting the pace with its excel- 
lent program of guest speakers 


The coming year may develop several 
new local sections and student chapters 
if preliminary inquiries provide any ad- 


This 


part of local groups to get together on 


vance indication desire on the 
a common meeting ground is just an- 
other indication of the healthy growth 


and progress of the organization. 


Addendum 


In closing this report I would like to 


again express the sincere appreciation 
of your Executive Secretary for the fine 
cooperative teamwork of the member- 
ship, the Board of Direction, the Head- 
quarters staff, and particularly the help- 
ful guidance and support of President 
Smith. Only through the combined ef- 
fort of everyone concerned is a report 


of this nature made possible 
Respectfully submitted, 


ROBERT S. HOLMES 


Executive Secretary 


Special Appreciation 


The Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers owes a debt of gratitude for 
the excellent photographic work 
of Henry A. Barnes (Mem., ITE) 


from Denver, Colorado, who de- 


voted much of his time at the 


annual meeting taking the phcto- 


graphs shown in this issue and 


} 


the October issue of “Traffic 


Engineering magazine. Good 


work, Hank, and thanks a million 


(1) The delegation from the Western Section 
wear a smug expression after learning that Los 
Angeles was selected as the site for the 1951 
convention. Left to right: Al Pepper, Dan Cer- 
lough, Norman Kennedy, Mrs. Cariton Robinson, 
Cariton Robinson, Fred Fowler, Don Berry and 
Kenneth Vaughan-Birch. (2) A “bevy of beau- 
ties” in an informal pose arranged by photog- 
rapher Hank Barnes during the annual banquet. 


Road Traffic and 
Its Control 


by Sir Alker T ripp 
London, Edward Arnold & Co 


Second Edition, 1950, 416pp., $7.50 


This is a new edition of a classic 


work on the and con- 
trols of the highway traffic. The author's 


thesis as stated in the 


characteristics 


Preface to this 
edition is that the whole complex of 
overcrowded roads, appalling accident 
records, waste in time and money which 
makes up the “traffic problem” stems 
from unsuitable layout. He points out 
that on the railways the toll of casual- 
ties is as nothing compared with that 
of the roads and thinks that the reason 
is obvious. On the railways the required 
layout came first and the high speeds 
followed, but the original design was 
suitable for the eventual speeds. On the 
highways, however, there wasn't a spe- 
cific design for a specific vehicle and 
the original design was wholly inade- 
quate for not only a vastly increased 
speed but for a less exclusively mechani- 
cal transport 


The text itself, however, is not con- 
fined to a discussion of the design of 
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roads and streets for modern traffic. It 
is divided into eight parts, each of 
which covers in considerable detail a 
major aspect of traffic control. Part I 
is general and introductory. Part II dis- 
cusses traffic control by law and police. 
This section deals with police methods 
down to hand signals for directing traf- 
fic at intersections and special arrange- 
ments for mass gatherings or ceremonial 
occasions or holiday traffic. It continues 
with discussions of law as an essential 
social contract and the consequent ne- 
cessity for public support and then con- 
tinues to traffic law in particular and 
enforcement by police and courts. 

Part Ill (Delevopment of Traffic 
Policy) discusses “traffic problems’— 
road safety, pedestrians, cyclists, driver 
licensing, vehicles and their mechanical 
requirements, etc. and problems of 
cross-traffic, obstructions, waiting vehi- 
cles, public and commercial vehicles, 
peak load periods and even the prob- 
lem of the street trader. 

Part IV deals with traffic control by 
construction and mechanical appliances 
and includes the planning of roads and 


streets and adaptations of existing ones 

Part V government 
and administration; Part VI deals with 
Part VII 


with statistics and their use and misuse 


discusses road 


road transport; is concerned 
and Part VIII discusses road casualties, 


causes and prevention. 


In conclusion the author comes back 
to his early statement that the only ef- 
fective cure for our ills is to re-design 
the road system SO as tO segregate fast 
motor traffic from the populace. To ac- 
complish this, he says, roads must eithes 
be conduits for main traffic streams or 
local roads, not both. Building develop- 
menc must be divorced from the traffic 
roads. Exposure of pedestrians to main 
traffic streams must be entirely pre- 
vented on new roads and reduced wher- 
ever possible on existing ones. 


New Traffic Line Striper 


A new traffic line striper, the Reflecto- 
Liner, designed specifically for reflective 
coatings, but which will hancle all mod- 
ern marking materials, has been recently 
introduced by Wald Industries, Inc. of 
Montgomery, Pa. 

The Reflecto-Liner has been designed 
to maintain a 100°% reserve air supply 
during operations without hardening the 
motor or compressor. The striper fea- 
tures a “Nu-Matic” air gun, which is of 
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high capacity and air controlled, pro- 
ducing a uniform cross distribution of 
material. It has ample displacement for 
reflective material. The “Nu-Matic” de- 
sign minimizes replacement parts. The 
gun holder provides for both lateral and 
vertical adjustment. 

The Reflecto-Liner is equipped with 
a wide mouth tank (534 inches in di- 
ameter) providing ample space for 
thorough cleaning. The tank is of 12 
gallon capacity. 

The new striper is operated by a 6 
H.P. (AKN, Wisconsin) Hi-Speed, air 
cooled gasoline engine, capable of handI- 
ing the heaviest reflective coatings with- 


? 


out strain. It operates at 2 to 5 miles 


per hour. 


A Tip on Buying 
Brake Fluids 


Now your 
automobile brake fluid. Sliding around 
on ice and snow is bad enough with- 
out adding the danger of skidding from 
unequal braking action 


is the time to “winterize 


Freezing cold 
weather thickens your brake fluid. A 
cold, thick, sluggish fluid does not flow 
easily through the hydraulic lines. Be- 
cause the lines to the front wheels are 
much shorter than the lines to the rear 
wheels, the left front brake nearest the 
grip in 
weather before the pressure reaches the 


master cylinder may cold 


other wheels. Uneven braking occurs 
This causes the car to swerve and in- 
creases skidding on icy or wet pave- 
ments. The use of inferior brake fluids 
that become too thick and viscous in 
winter is dangerous to the people in 
your car, and to motorists and pedes- 
trians who are finding it difficult to get 
around in the ice and snow. 

In order to be safe from accidents 
caused by sluggish or slow braking ac- 
tion, insist upon your serviceman drain- 
ing and refilling the system with a fluid 
that meets SAE “Heavy-Duty” specifi- 
cations—or at least, a fluid of a quality 
recommended by the car manufacturer. 
The SAE “Heavy-Duty” fluids are higher 
in quality than many now being sold 
for refills. They only cost a few pennies 
more per filling because as little as a 
But the added 


hundreds of 


pint is needed. insur- 


ance is worth times the 


difference to your safety. Be sure to 
ask for SAE “Heavy-Duty” fluid. 


/ 
lj 
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JANUARY 4-26, 1951. BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
California Conference on Street and 


Highway Problems. Contact: Institute 
of Transportation and Traffic Engi- 
eering, University of California. 


JANUARY 8-12, 1951—WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Thirtieth Annual Meeting. Highway Re- 
search Board. National Academy of 
Sciences, 2102 Constitution Avenue. 

MARCH 4-6, 1951—BIRMINCHAM, ALABAMA 

Twelfth Annual Southern Safety Con- 
ference Hotel. Contact 
Braxton B. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
Southern Safety 2120 
First Avenue, N., Birmingham 3, 
Alabama. 

APRIL 3-6, 1951—NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Twenty-first Annual Greater New York 
Safety Convention 


Tutwiler 


Conference, 


and Exposition 
Hotels Statler and Governor Clinton 
Contact: Paul F. Stricker, Executive 
New York 
Safety Council, Inc., 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y 
JUNE 4-8, 1951—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Twenty-eighth Annual Midwest Safety 
Congress Hotel. 
Joseph F. Stech, Manager, 
Greater Chicago Safety Council, Suite 
805, 10 North Clark Street, Chicago 


2, Illinois 


Vice-President, Greater 


Conference. Con- 


tact 


New Commercial Vehicle 
Driver Training Film 


“Caution at the Crossroads”, first of a 
series of short films designed to provide 
training for drivers of commercial ve- 
hicles, has been released by the Na- 
tional Association of Automotive Mu- 
Prints in 
either 16 mm. sound slide motion film 
or in 35 mm. sound slide film may be 
secured through the association’s Acci- 
dent and Fire Prevention Division, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, or 


tual Insurance Companies. 


through the mutual automobile insur- 
ance carriers making up the associa- 
tion’s membership. 

Each film of the series will be devoted 
to a specific accident-producing condi- 
tion ofr situation. 
the Crossroads” 


“Caution at carries 
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its audience from one intersection situa- 
tion to another, using the training de- 
vice of conversation berween a seasoned 
driver-trainer and the student he is in- 
structing, and employing only proved 
and accepted safe driving practices. The 
film applies to both long-haul and local 
delivery operations, and while primarily 
for commercial vehicle 


a training film 


drivers its message is of value to all 


drivers 
Caution at the Crossroads” has a run- 
minutes. The 16 mm 


used 


ning time of |1 


version may be on any standard 


16 mm. sound motion picture projector 


the 35 mm. version requires use of a 


standard 35 mm. sound slide film pro 


jector. A technique unusual in the 


training film field was employed in 


making the 16 mm. version. Approx 


mately 20°07 of the footage—including 


closing sequences——1S a 


sound 


opening and 


conventional motion picture, 


while the balance consists of a series 


of slides with coordinated voices 


Finger Twiddling 


The other day I picked up a state 


road map, I don’t recall the state, on 


the back of 
houettes of cars with arms of ponder 


which were some sil 


ous proportions protruded in prepos 
terous positions, purported to be a sort 


of semaphore code for indicating the 


drivers’ intentions 


We've all heard the quip that when 


led 


a hand is seen extended from a car 


window the only thing that we can be 


certain of is that the window is open 


When we see such pictures and the 


silly antics of drivers in response, we 


just about conclude that the 


99 and 44 


quip is 
100 per cent’ true 
read 


had 


side SW ipe 


Along about the same time I 


an item in a that a man 


had his 


while 


paper 
arm torn off in a 
signaling a left turn (Probably 


from the wrong lane). | have seen sev 


eral other reports of similar but not so 
serious injuries. Likewise there have 
been reports of many arm injuries re 
sulting from the driver resting his elbow 


out the window 


Now 


mode of transportation except the high 


isn't that a bite silly? In every 


Way, Passengers ind operators are con 


stantly warned not to poke 


part of 


their anatomy outside the vehicle and 


many conveyances are constructed sO 


that they can’t. But the motor car not 


only makes it possible and custom 


makes it frequent but along comes the 
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law and says the driver must do such 
an act right in the midst of a critical 
process of driving when the bodily 
member in question is needed to oper- 
ate the vehicle properly 

Not long ago | also saw a set of 
safe driving rules” which, if followed 
to the letter, would have required about 


+ arms and 3 legs, whereas man, by 


some freak of nature, has only two ot 


each. Curiously enough man also has 


dome filled with “gray 


for the purpose of thinking 


matter , pre 
sumably 
and the Good Lord has no objection sto 
him using it—even on the highway 
A tew 


students 


I had some of my 
One 


th ousand turning movements were ob 


years ago 


make a “turn survey 
served on local streets which were also 
state highways and consequently carried 
a considerable number of “foreign cars 
so the results were not limited to local 
Out of the 1000 only 347, or 


34.7°4 made the turns in 


people 
a reasonably 
satisfactory manner so far as the turns 
themselves were concerned. Hand sig 
nals were given by a total of 97, or 
9.7¢% of the drivers, but of these only 

3 of the total turns or about 

of the signals, were approxi 
mately correct. Out of the grand total 
only two, or 0.20 made a correct com 
One ot 


these two was a State Police car which 


bination of signal and turn. 


did a perfect job 
The principal defects in the turns 


were: turning from the wrong lane, 


turning into the wrong lane, following 
the wrong path, over-running the turn, 


and creeping up while awaiting an 


opening and thus getting into the 


wrong place. All of these cause delays 


and introduce hazards 


Che hand signals were mostly defec- 


tive in time and place. Practically every 


law requires that the driver signal his 


intention to turn and most of them 


specify a minimum distance. The com 
mon practice was, however, to wait until 
to turn and even after 


about the time 


the turn was started, then twiddle the 


fingers out the window for 114 to 2 


seconds, and go on, smugly complacent 
of having performed a duty 

\ minor observation was that many 
if not a majority of 


women signaled 


thumbs down’, i.e, with the palm of 
the hand to the rear while the majority 
men signaled “thumbs up” with the 


alm to the front. Now, nobody cares 
about that but it might make 


Ph.D. in 


whoop 


a good thesis subject for a 


Sex psychology 
Nobody seems to know or care where 


these so-called “hand signals” come 


SAVE 50% on 


STREET MARKING 
COSTS WITH 
Wee 
Le 


DU2OL 


(Available in Safety White, or Traffic Yellow) 


A TENITE 
PLASTIC 
STREET 
MARKING 
SYSTEM 


No More Repainting Costs 
No More High Labor Costs 


DUR-O-LINE markers pay for 
themselves in one year. Cost of 
DUR-O-LINE Markers installed 
equals average cost of 21/2 paint 
jobs. 


r) DUR-O-LINE marked streets are 
more attractive —the brilliant 4” 
markers do not fade or smear. 


©) DUR-O-LINE markers have three 


times the visibility of painted lines. 


©) DUR-O-LINE markers are de- 
signed to withstand severest traffic 
conditions. Load tests prove that 
they can carry 15 times the max- 
imum legal load limit. 


©) DUR-O-LINE markers are easy 
to install. A two-man crew can lay 
100 markers in an hour. No traffic 
tie-ups. Traffic can run over mark- 
ers as workmen lay them. 


©) DUR - O- LINE markers can be 


used on either asphalt or concrete 


pavements. eee 
9eeeseeoee’”s 


R 
TRIAL OFFE 
4 offer 200 markers and e 


As a special 400 to 1200 


laying material for 


i is av 
linear feet 's 
($67 for concrete streets.) 


i treet. 
é sample offer on your busiest $ ¢ 


. d epaid 
© pg geoeoeee® 


TRAFFIC SAFETY SUPPLY CO. 


2700 NE Sandy Bivd., Portland 12, Ore. 
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TUTHILL ~~ 
HYWAY gel go 7, nal 


cuts traffic ‘acciaenral | STREET 


Super-strong Hyway Guards safely deflect cars and cushion 
shock to vehicle, occupants and rail. Easily seen by day or 


night. Speedy, permanent erection with little or no main- 
tenance required. 


TUTHILL SPRING CO. 


760 W. Polk Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


A NEW GRANITE CURB FOLDER 
7T—Containing complete speci- 
fications on fabrication and set- 
ting of StandardizedGraniteCurb, 
also detail drawing of high 
speed highway entrances and 
exits: Every traffic engineer WRITE FOR CATALOG 


should have it.— Write for your 


H. BE. FLETCHER ‘CO. \ West Chelmstotd, Mass Contralion 
GRANITE Bh icccon sonst nowvertie,ny 


ORegon 94210 TOLEDO, 


OHIO 
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from. They just seem to have sprung 
up like button weeds in a new lawn, 
maybe from dropped by the 
Model T. Back in the days of the high, 
narrow, open car, wobbling along by 
daylight at a glorious 20 m.p.h. there 
might have been a ghost of an excuse 
for the idea 


seeds 


But in these days of low, 
wide, closed wagons humming along 
by both day and night at a 60-70 tempo, 
‘finger twiddling” seems a bit out of 
Maybe a shot of 4-D-2 or 


something is needed 


the picture 


A tew 


turn-signal appeared, looked fine on 


years back the mechanical 
the advertising circulars and bright and 
shiny when taken out of the box; but, 
when put into service wasnt worth the 
tin” it was made out of. The makers 
thought of just about everything except 
visibility. More 


rieties have appeared but many of these 


recently “built-in” va- 
are just as bad, but there does seem to 
improvement. The 
best ones are far apart, as they should 


be some Signs of 
be. Most of them are flashers which is 
good Most of 
simple lights instead of 


signaling them are 


fantastic cor- 
ruptions of arrows. Many of them are 
red, which doesn’t fit standard signaling 
Some use white which has low visibility 
by day and on the front is killed by the 
headlights at night, but this might be 
improved if bulbs bright enought (that 
you didn't have to light a match to 


see if they were burning) were used 


If such contraptions are desirable it 
is high time that a scientific study be 
made of 


them to determine location, 


The land 
scape gardeners should be put to trim 


size, color, brilliance, etc 


ming hedges instead of “designing” car 
bodies, instrument panels, turn signals, 
etc. and some engineers 


(trathc) put 


on the job 
C. C. Wiley (Mem., 
Prof. Hwy. Eng’g, 


University of Illinois 


ITE) 


PLEASE MENTION 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
When Writing 


To Advertisers 


Mitchell Completes 
20 Years Service 
Robert A 


Traffic Department of 
Public Safety, City of Phidalephia, com- 


Mitchell, Chief, Bureau of 
Engineering, 


pleted 20 years of service as an em- 


ployee of the city on November 1, 1950 
On that date Bob became eligible for 
the city’s pension plan. 


ar 


’ 


Be »b 


occasion of this important milestone in 


received several honors on the 
He was 


presented with a higher Civil Service 


his long and successful career 


grade by the City Council. The mem- 
bers of the Bureau of Traffic Engineer- 
ing also gave a special party for him and 
presented him with a leather suitcase. 
The 


was a special song made up by Bob's 


piece de resistance” of this affair 


talented Superintendent of Traffic Signs, 
McCormick. The 
tune of “Sing a Song of Sixpence, a 
Pocketful of Rye 


follows 


Vince 


song, to the 


goes, in part, as 


Listen little children, and vou shall hear 

Of the trials and tribulations of the Trafhe 
Engineer 

Hardly a person is 

Who wouldn't 
I ighty Five 


alive, 
at old 


now 


like to work Seven- 


CHORUS 


Sing a song of signals: sing a song of 

signs 
Trafthe 
With every 


lone 


Engineering ts ahead of the 
cted and the 


limes, 
sign ere crosswalks 
Ind every signal working, let's 
littie fun 


have a 


Old “Seven-eighty-five’ is atop City Hall 
And everyone there is strictly “on the ball” 
The “gals” put a sparkle in tired, old eyes, 


And act like benzedrine on younger guys 


hen take the crews who go to great pains 
Painting perfect lines and ‘rafhe 
lanes, 


center 


Limit lines, stop lines, trolley swings, 
Cross-walks, arrow-heads and other damn 


things. 


Shed a tear for the boys who make all 


the signs 
That fill the 
fines. 


City Treasury with saw-buck 


They paint steel plates in red, black and 
white 

And educate the motorist to always keep 
right. 


And now, give a bow to heroes unsung; 
Irathe signs are until 
hung 

So raise up your glass to the sign-hanging 
crew 

Who hang ‘em so high that they're all out 
of view 


useless they are 


And now give a cheer for the signal men 
Whose three little lights work,—now and 
then. 
To keep 
stream 
With ruby-red, 


green 


trathe flowing in a_ rhythmic 


amber and light, chrome 


Irathe Engineering is the real “smart set” 

Comparisons are odious and you can lay 
a bet, 

With the blue chips down, any jury will 
acclaim 


Phat “TRAFFIC ENGINEERING” is an 


honor-able name. 


wost. All rights 
Ps fs ee 


Copyright 
U. 8. and Canada 


reserved 


1) This photograph should be captioned ‘‘left 

at the dock.” The chairman of the Loéal Ar- 
rangements Committee, Ed Wetzel, and one of 
his important sub-committee chairmen, Mer 
Kraft, were so busy “paying off’ the Commo- 
dore Hotel that they missed the boat by a half 
minute. However, by utilizing the services of 
the Harbor Police, the excursion craft was re- 
turned to the dock in time to pick up the party 
shown waiting to join the delegates on the 
boat. (2) The past and the present pose for a 
picture aboard the excursion boat. Left to right: 
Past President Wilbur Smith and President 
Harry Neal. 
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| TO EFFECTIVE 


TRAFFIC CONTROL...... 


@\ — Grate sions 


| oR | 

4 ry \| 

f if ) 
—. cf Here are high-visibility signs for practically 
a every traffic control need; Street name 
Ny DR plates for instant recognition of name and 


number; parking signs that politely enforce 
traffic control; road signs to improve high- 
way safety. Built for years of dependable, 
long-wear service, all GROTE Signs are 
made of heavy, zinc coated, Bonderized 
steel, finished with special baked enamel 
processes that make them permanently 
bright and attractive —that resists the 
action of weather, salt spray, smoke or air- 
borne chemicals. All are made to the Grote 
high standards of manufacture and conform 
to the accepted official standards and rec- 
commended uniform sign systems. For 
economy purchase and installation, always 
specify Grote Signs. 


Send for our 1951 catalog of 


Modern Signs for Modern Communities 


NO | 
|PARKING| 


THE Greate MFC. CO., INC. 


Grote Square 
BELLEVUE, KENTUCKY 


Opposite Cincinnati 
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New 
Traffic Engineering 
Handbook 


Contributing authors are 16 of 
the Nation's leading traffic and 
transportation engineers 

Text reviewed by 35 specialists 
and authorities covering a broad 
cross section of the field. 

Preparation under direction of 
Traffic Engineering Handbook 
Editorial Board. 


SOME FEATURES: 


920 pages; 215 illustrations; 
205 tables and 489 definitions of 


traiiic terms 


CONTENTS: 


| Vehic'e Travel and Highway Facts 
ll Vehicle Motion 
il The Driver 
IV The Pedestrian 
V Traffic Accidents 
Vi Traffic Studies 
Vil Traffic Markings and Markers 
VIII Traffic Signs 
IX Traffic Signals 
X Parking and Loading 
XI One-Way Streets and Arterial 
Routes 
XII Roadside Capacity and Design 
XIll Speed Regulation and Zoning 
XIV Traffic Islands and Pedestrian 
Barriers 
XV Pedestrian Islands and Bus Loading 
Zones 
XVI Street and Highway Lighting 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
direct from Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Companies, 60 John 


Street, New York 7, N. Y 


ORDER BLANK 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
HANDBOOK 


Please accept my order for 


copies ( 1 to 5) 
$6.00 per copy $ 

copies ( 6 to 10) 
$5.75 per copy $ 

copies (11 to 25) 
$5.50 per copy $ 


copies (26 and over) 
@ $5.00 per copy $ 


Name Title 


Organization 


Address 
Receipt of Payment with order will 
expedite handling 


check enclosed 
bill me 
Make checks payable to 


Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies 


Position Available 


We have received notice from 
a large engineering consulting 
firm that they are interested in 
retaining the services of a full- 
time traffic engineer. This par- 
ticular organization has main- 
tained a highway staff of between 
100 and 200 men in the past 
seven years and is in almost con- 
stant need of competent help on 
traffic engineering matters. The 
salary is open and entirely de- 
pendent upon the caliber and 
experience of the individual ap- 
plicant. It appears to be an 
excellent opportunity for a traffic 
engineer interested in working for 
a private organization. Direct 
your inquiries to “Trafic Engi- 
neering,” 211 Strathcona Hall, 


New Haven 11, Connecticut 


The new Carry-Liner Trailer is 
designed to transport large type 
portable traffic striping machines 
It is manufactured by Wald In- 
dustries of Montgomery, Pa 

Constructed of structural steel 
the Carry-Liner Trailer is fitted 
with a locking tongue bar to fa- 
cilitate easy loading. The trailer 
is 48 inches wide by 112 inches 
long, with a wheel tread of 38 
inches 

The loading of a striper on the 
Carry-Liner is a one man oper- 
ation, because of the balance 
tongue design. This feature mini- 
mizes back-strain of workers as 
well as damage to striping ma- 
chines 

The trailer may be hitched to 
truck or car for easy transport to 
working location. When work is 
completed it may be rolled away 
by one man for storage 

The Carry-Liner has been road 
tested at high speeds to assure 


safe transport at legal speeds. 


ON THE 
SHELF 


Compiled by 


Mrs. Kathryn Cassidy, Librarian 
Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic 


St. Paul, Minnesota. City Planning Board. 
Information Report to the Planning 


Board Regarding the Proposed Central 
Routing of the “East-West Highway”. 
Submitted and approved by the Board 
May 12, 1950, C. David Loeks, Asso- 
ciate City Planner. The Board, 1950 
7pp., mimeo., maps. 


A study to be used as the basis for 
policy formulation by the board in 
planning the route connecting St. Paul’s 
business center with that of Minne- 


apolis 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Transportation and Communication Department. 


A Bibliography of Publications in the 
Field of Street and Highway Traffic. 
Washington, D. C., The Chamber, July, 
1950. 19pp 

A classified selected list of publica 
tions on the various aspects of highway 
and traffic problems. 

New York Regional Plan Association. 

Municipal Off-Street Parking Systems 
Regional Plan Bulletin No. 76, August, 
1950. 8pp 

A report of the activities and methods 
employed in various communities to 
provide more adequate off-street park- 
ing facilities. 

Council of State Covernments. 

Highway Safety—Motor Truck Regu 
lation. Chicago, The Council, 1950 
184pp., tables, charts 


A discussion of the problems of high- 
way safety—licensing of drivers, traffic 
control regulations, enforcement, police 
methods, traffic courts, etc. and a dis 
cussion of the special problems involved 
in the regulation of motor trucks—fuel 
and other taxes, regulation of size, 
weights, loads, etc. 

Highway Research Board 

Requirements for Off-Street Auto 
mobile Parking Facilities in Zoning and 
Other Local Ordinances, by David R 
Levin. The Board, Division of Engi- 
neering and Industrial Research, Na- 
tional Research Council, May, 1950. 
Bulletin No. 24 

In two sections. Section one con- 
tains the discussion of the overall prob- 
lem. Section two contains “basic zon- 
ing ordinance data by local units.’ 
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He téyyy We sensational new 
UU. damage-proof, wear-proof 
MARK-TIME HURRICANE PARKING METER 


With the most modern, most perfectly 
engineered head yet designed 


It is with pride that the M. H. Rhodes Corporation announces 
the new Mark-Time Hurricane meter that eliminates breakage 
and possible malfunction. Years of continuous research have gone 
into the planning and production of this new meter that is the 
latest product of M. H. Rhodes Inc. engineering “know-how”. 
The new Mark-Time parking meter is designed for even greater 
simplicity and durability, while retaining the basic design that 
has already made Rhodes Mark-Time manual meters first in the 
parking meter field. 

The Boston Traffic Commission was so impressed with the new 
Mark-Time Hurricane meter that it purchased 3000 Mark-Time 
Hurricane meters in the largest single order ever placed. 


Amazingly Simple in Operation 


These few operating parts in the amazingly simple 
manually operated Mark-Time parking meter give 
positive assurance that NOTHING can go wrong 
under normal operating conditions. Now, with the 
sensational improvements built into it, the new 
Mark-Time Hurricane head is as nearly damage- 
proof and wear-proof as scientific research and 
precision engineering can guarantee. 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by 
Ontario Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., of Ottaws, Ontario 


M. H. RHODES, INC. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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now YOU can have a traffic signal 
with an optical system that 


PROUSE-HINDS 


Dust-Tight Traffic Signal 


Greater light output 
Increased visibility 
Lower maintenance 


Now you can have a traffic signal with an optical 
system that will retain its peak efficiency for the 
life of the signal, through all conditions of atmos- 
phere and climate . . . Crouse-Hinds Dust-Tight 
Traffic Signal with the 


Twin-Ring 
Molded Rubber Dust Seal 


This specially designed dust seal performs the 
vital function of resealing the optical system each 
time that it is opened for servicing. 


This new Crouse-Hinds construction makes the 
traffic signal system more effective and greatly 
reduces maintenance. 


Enduring quality is built into every Crouse-Hinds 
traffic signal by using only carefully selected ma- 
terials and highly skilled workmanship. Write for 
additional information on this outstanding develop- 
ment in the field of traffic engineering, 


’ 
; 
4 
; 
4 
1 
{ 


Built-in Barriers Through 
Which Dust Cannot Pass 


+> TWIN-RING DUST SEAL .... makes 


double contact with the reflector ring.... 
gives double protection....also serves as 
lens gasket 


ALUMINUM REFLECTOR RING .... 


rigid, flat surface insures postive contact with 
the rubber twin-ring.... makes a dust-tight 
seal 


CORK REFLECTOR GASKET.... 


gives a dust-tight joint at the reflector edge, 


CORK RECEPTACLE GASKET.,., 


completely seals the receptacle opening. 


RESILIENT DOOR GASKET.... makes 


the housing weather-proof 


DOOR CATCHES .... two on every door Type TSO-113DT 
insure uniform pressure against the door 
gasket and the twin-ring seal. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY The NEW “DT’’ Series Nationwide 


Distribution 
Rete n ne 1, N. Y (dust-tight) 


1 It tte ns hr 
SEHINDS COMPANY Of ANADA. LTD. TORONTO. ONT 


TRAFFIC SIGNALS - CONDULETS » FLOODLIGHTS - AIRPORT LIGHTING 
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PAIR O-IMIETER 


The world’s first parking meter installation 
was in Oklahoma City in 1935. It was a 
Park-O-Meter installation. The success of this 
pilot installation ushered in a new day of 
scientific traffic control for cities all over the 
United States . .. in Alaska... and in Can- 
ada. And every day more cities are choosing 
Park-O-Meter . . . there must be a reason! 


Park-O-Meter pioneered the features that 
make metered parking a must in traffic con- 
trol. For instance, these: Sealed precision 
timing unit . . . 50-yard visibility from both 
sides . . . complete convertibility permitting 
either cumulative or conventional reset ... 
selective multiple-coin operation . . . visual 
trouble signal . . . slug-protector windows 
. + + automatic coin dumping to speed collec- 
tion . . . a completely integrated unit engi- 
neered from the ground up. 


Park-O-Meter continues to prove itself the 
first choice of modern American cities .. . 
and there is ample reason, Park-O-Meter 
offers more modern features than any other 
meter. It is more adaptable to changed and 
changing needs. It is accurate . . . never cheats 
the public . . . never cheats the city. Study 
Park-O-Meter before you obligate your city 
for parking meters. 


If your city has no system of metered parking . . . if 
yours is an obsolete or inadequate system . . . if you 
have any unsolved parking problem . . . or if you have 
an off-street parking problem, our traffic consultants will 
cooperate in finding an answer without cost or obliga- 
tion on your part. 


Ask for 
descriptive 
literature 
today... 


MORE THAN 15 YEARS OF KNOW-HOW ... MORE TH 
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Give motorists 24-hour, all-weather protection 
with this new smooth-surfaced 
reflective sheeting! 


REFLECTS SAME SHAPE, same color day and night! Overall WORKS IN CLOUDBURSTS with no noticeable drop in bril- 
reflectorizing with ‘‘Scotchlite” Flat-Top Sheeting gives your __ liance. Stays on the job during periods of rainy weather when 
signs real nighttime target value ...they reflect the familiar motorists need the protection of brilliant, easily-identified 
shape of warning signs in the familiar color that motorists traffic markers. Vandal-proof, too. No buttons to pry off 
see by day! or use as targets. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


COTCHLITE 


Aatititxair'i 
/ SHEETING 


EVEN SHEET ICE fails to dim the reflective power of this new WRITE TODAY for complete details about overall reflectoriz- 
sheeting. ‘‘Flat-Top’’ has a smooth surface— offers new ease ing of your signs, including price lists and samples. Address 
of maintenance, new lasting brilliance in any kind of weather.- Dept. TE-125, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of ‘'Centerlite’’ Reflective Compound, “Scotch” 


- ~ : : . . on - e Brand Pressure- 
sensitive Tapes, “Scotch”’ Sound Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, "3M" 


Adhesives, 
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“CENTERLITE” compound begins second year of service 


in official Washington, D. C. test 


On August 23, 1949, ten different vement 
marking materials were laid on a Class A street in 
Washington, D.C., by the Department of Vehicles 
and Traffic. After 134 days, condition of all materi- 
als was observed for wear and future serviceability. 
“CENTERLITE’’ Compound was rated to last a total 
of 202 days—longer life than any other material. 

But—on August 24th, 1950, “CENTERLITE”’ 
Compound started its second year, and at the 
printing of this magazine is the only material left 
still considered serviceable. 

Proof that “CCENTERLITE”” Compqund is more 
effective, longer lived, and lower in cost per.mile 
per month of service than any of the other ma- 
terials tested, regardless of initial cost! 


CENTERLITE 


BRAND 


REFLECTIVE 
COMPOUND 


TEST LINES on August 24, 1950, show “CENTERLITE” Compound starting PROVE IT YOURSELF —order trial quantities of white 
its second effective year! Longest in life — lowest in cost per day! or yellow for your own roads. 


Made in U.S. A. by MIN NESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of “‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive 
Tapes, ‘‘Scotch’’ Sound Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Safety-Walk”” Non-Slip Surfacing, "3M" Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives. 


AUTOFLOW FOUR-WAY 
AUTOFLOW FOUR-WAY FIXED FACE TWO-SECTION 
FIXED FACE BEACON (TYPE TRAFFIC SIGNAL (TYPE 


F14SW). F24SW). 

TRAFFIC SIGNALS MUST BE EFFICIENT! The 

degree of efficiency in the design, construction and 

operation of the signal equipment in your city will 

determine the effectiveness of its traffic control... AUTOViOW Tue way 

and the safety of its citizens. We urge your com- TRAFFIC 5 IGNAL (TYPE ° 
parisen, in every detail, between the ‘‘AUTOFLOW” F34SW). e 
line ond other types of traffic control equipment. ” 


$00 7) oa 
CGA INC. 


222 BEACH STREET © BOX 1303 © SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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BETTER VISIBILITY 


These brighter colors make 
your message stand out. Fine 
gloss finish further increases 


THE y Ag 7 Vy visibility. 
IDEAL Vi a LONG LIFE 


Dries with a hard, tough sur- 
PAINT face that lasts indefinitely in 


FOR all climates. 
HIGHWAY LOW COST 
MARKERS &, Covers 900 to 1200 sq. ft. 


Works faster, goes further. 
AnD 


\¢ 
Make Naz-Dar your headquarters for ALL silk screen supplies. Color, silk, squeegees, | S#LK SCREEN : 
stencil knives, everything you need for bright, long-lasting signs. Write for further ' PROCESS 


information 
469 Milwaukee Ave. “\ COLORS 
Naz-Dar Company foci SS 


MIRO<FLEX MEANS LONG LIFE 
* BAKED ENAMEL — EMBOSSED ON BONDERIZED STEEL 


Choose your traffic control signs from Miro-Flex, America’s finest 
embossed sign line . . . so sturdy they wear well against wind and 
weather, so attractive and legible they wear well with motorists. 


Uniform embossment (not less than 0.100”) provides a — Buy Miro-Flex signs plain embossed or reflectorized, 
rugged unit. Sigrs built to last of zinc-coated bond- with glass or plastic buttons. Offered standard or 
erized steel. Finished in highest grade enamels special. Reduce traffic trouble with Miro-Flex. For 
BAKED ON in thermostatically controlled ovens. detail on this complete sign line, write for catalog. 
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KARPARK 
SUPERIOR 


KARPARK 
UNIMATIC 
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Nout! appleutd the great ss cs 
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Cutomatics 


ALL KARPARKS 
ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HERSCHEDE HALL CLOCK CO. 


makers of America’s 
finest clocks. 


DECEMBER, 1950 


Some cities want this meter feature, others want that, but, whatever it is 
— from greatest strength to adaptability, flexibility, and lowest true 
cost — KARPARK offers it in the “‘first family" of parking meters. There's 
the “Superior™ with i's mighty steel housing; the ‘‘Twin-O-Matic", timing 
two cars with one installation; the ‘‘Unimatic’’, quickly adjustable to any 
desired change; the ‘‘Husky'’, ready for long, hard service at low cost. 
Each, of course, performs with KARPARK accuracy, dependability, and 
at low maintenance — and all are automatic. For the full, true facts 
about all meter advdntages, write today. 


THE KARPARK CORPORATION, CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 





SUPER ELECTRO-MATIC 
VOLUME-DENSITY CONTROL 


For Most Efficient Handling of 
HIGH-VOLUME INTERSECTIONS 


Volume density is the answer to your 
control problems at high volume inter- 
sections. A controller has to be “on its 
toes” to handle up to 50,000 cars daily. 
Volume density is doing this job from 
coast to coast. 


Model 1022 SUPER ELECTRO-MATIC brings 
2-phase control to its highest pitch of efficiency. 
Volumes are "counted-in” on both phases. Density 
of moving traffic is measured and waiting time 
evaluated. Vehicle and initial intervals are con- 
tinuously adjusted for best over-all operation. 
Needless delay is entirely eliminated. Its ‘‘platoon- 
responsive” features facilitate progressions through 
a series of 1622-controlled intersections, without 
interconnection. 


i i i i i 
; ; ar ae 


l il il iN 1 I For the control of difficult high-volume intersec- 
- a Ne 3 ie tions where traffic must be handled in 3 phases, 


So su ce a 


paedl nt: the volume-density principle of the Model 1033 


RO- Mar 


SUPER ELECTRO-MATIC is of utmost importance. 
Each phase is controlled with maximum efficiency 
at all times. Any phase having no traffic is omitted 
from the cycle. There are built-in provisions for 
signalling up to three overlaps where such move- 
ments may safely be allowed. 


Send for literature on 1022 and 
1033 SUPER ELECTRO-MATIC units. 


Automatic Signal Division ae 2 
EASTERN INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED Ay yy NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada, write to: Northern Electric Co., Ltd.. Belleville, Ontario 
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Professional Service Directory 


PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


For Problems of Transportation 
Subaqueous Vehicular Tunnels Rock Tunnels 
Grade Separations Highways 
Parking Problems 
Complete Material, Chemical and Soils Laboratories 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 


Utility Tunnels 
Airports 


EDWARDS, KELCEY 
EO Gt Ree RS... 


Reports Economic Studies 
Tre fic 


Grade 


Surveys Design 


Transportation Parking Terminals 


Highways Expresswoys Separations Tunnels 


3 WILLIAM STREET 


YOUR CARD 


could be set in this space at a very reasonable rate. 


If interested, please write: 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
212 Strathcona Hall 
New Haven 11, Connecticut 


Traffic Studies 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures aluat 


and BECK 


Supervision 


NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


Airport Bridges Tunnels 
Traffic G Transportatior 
Subways, Foundations 
H Power 


Highways, 
Reports 
Harbor Works 
Developments 
ustrial Buildings 

ams, Sewerage, Water Supply 


51 Broadway. New York 6, N. Y. 


Bridges 


Ind 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENCINEERS 


Transportation. Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 

Railroads n 
wer Plant 


Subway justrial Plants 
Grade Separations, 

ways, Tunr Municipal Works 
150 N. Wacker Drive. Chicago 6, III. 
79 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 


Bridges Exore 





JENKINS, MERCHANT & NANKIVIL 
Consulting Engineers 


M Improvements 


Municipal 
Power Development 
Traffic Surveys 
Fi 1 Control 

Airports 


Sewerage 
Water Systems 
Industrial Plants 
Recreational Facilities 
Investigations and Reports 


805 East Miller Street 
Springfield, Illinois 


Index to Advertisers 


The revenue derived from the sale of advertising space assists the Institute in publish 


ing TRAFFIC ENGINEERING on a regular monthly basis. 


below 


will be glad to cooperate with products and services which will be 


The manufacturers listed 


helpful t 


you in developing your traffic engineering and public improvement program. 


AMERICAN GAS ACCUMULATOR 
COMPANY .. 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL COMPANY. 
CATAPHOTE CORPORATION .... 
CROUSE-HINDS..... 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. ........... ith Cover 
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MAGEE-HALE PARK-O-METER COMPANY 
MINNESOTA MINING & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY.. 
MIRO-FLEX COMPANY.... 
NAZ-DAR COMPANY.... 
PRISMO SAFETY CORPORATION. 
M. H. RHODES, INC. ... 
SOUTHERN SIGNALS, INC. ... 
STREET & TRAFFIC SAFETY 
LIGHTING BUREAU 
TRAFFIC SAFETY SUPPLY COMPANY.... 


TUTHILL SPRING COMPANY 





The 


Each dial unit has its own synchronous motor, 


timing gear, dial contacts and timing keys. 


Unitized construction is the key 
note of this new design control- 
ler——thus major parts can be 
readily replaced for servicing in 
ca matter of minutes. 


You can convert a one-dial controller to two dials by 


just plugging in the second dial unit and its latch relay. 


This is General Electric’s new expansible controller. 
Buy it as a one-dial unit. Use it with or without inter- 
connection. As traffic volume builds up or as conditions 
change just plug in a second dial unit—or a third. 
That's how easy it is to keep your traffic-control system 


growing with traffic! 


This new traffic controller is a finer piece of equip- 
ment mechanically and electrically—as well as com- 
pletely new in design. It greatly simplifies your plan- 
ning and buying; it increases reliability and cuts 
maintenance. Let your nearest G-E Apparatus Sales 
Office or traffic control distributor show you how. 
Apparatus Department, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 





